sBOT WAR BONDS! It takes 20 of these 
bond$ to buy one shell for a 16 inch gun. 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





‘Tires on combat cars must keep on rolling even 
when riddled with gunfire. Special combat 
tires, like those on this tank destroyer, can 
take that kind of punishment. They are built 
so strong that even when pierced with bullets 
they won’t go flat for many, many miles. 











FIGHTING 
TIRES 


TIRES—at Salerno, at Guadalcanal, 
at Tarawa. 


TIRES—cushioning the take-offs of 
giant bombers and speedy fighter planes. 


TIRES—on the wheels of combat cars, 
jeeps, mobile guns—leading the attack. 


TIRES—keeping the lumbering supply 
trucks rolling up behind the lines with 
ammunition and food and supplies. 


TIRES—doing their job where there 
were runways for our planes. TIRES— 
doing their job anyway when there were 
no runways, over the roughest terrain. 


TIRES—carrying the army forward 
over deserts, through jungles, rocks, 
ruts, and shell holes. TIRES—doing 
the toughest job they’ve ever been 
called on to do—and doing it well. 


Never was there a tire test like this 
before! A test of new materials, of new 
methods, of synthetic rubber, of tires 
built to keep on rolling even when torn 
with enemy gunfire. 


Such performance is a testimonial to 
the vision of the leaders of our Armed 
Forces. Under their leadership, and prof- 
iting from their experience in combat, 
American tire engineers are constantly 
building better and stronger tires. 


They are building fighting tires. 


TO BUILD A BETTER WORLD 





Tires for mony of the Army trucks must be 
rade with only 30% or less natural rubber. 
To use every ounce to the best advantage, 
“U.S” developed “‘the inlaid carcass”’ Through 
this development the rubber is placed directly 
under the tread where it is needed most. 


Today, thanks to those who are servin 
through science, through engineering an 
through production, there is synthetic rubber 
in plenty and in quality to meet the needs of 
our Armed Forces. But it takes a lot of rubber 
to fight and win a war. Conserve your tires. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance, 
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AG) Under The Dome 


f PACIFIC FRONT will blast its way back into the headlines soon, perhaps before 
3 the week is out. 
CIVILIAN GOODS PRODUCTION will be controlled directly by the invasion. If 
Allies push deep into France before end of summer, war factories will 
start to re-tool for manufacture of more civilian goods. 
: RE-—CONVERSION COORDINATOR is in the cards in Washington. Criticism of the | 
‘ Administration's industrial conversion program by both labor and 
management has created pressure for such an office. Chester Bowles, 
’ OPA Director, is being boosted for the job. 
2 DE GAULLE'S STAR has finally risen. French "underground" fighters who joined 
‘ Allies in Normandy are all de Gaullists. British press demands formal 








recognition of de Gaulle. Roosevelt's invitation to have de Gaulle 
visit White House this summer points to end of a personal feud. . | 


| 

; BLABBING ABOUT D—DAY cost a Major-General a demotion in England. But nothing 
‘ happened to the officers and secretaries who blabbed, semi-—publicly, 
in Washington all during April and May. One Wave, secretary to an | 
Admiral, boasted to a tavern party in late March that invasion would 
come first week in June. More than 20 people were within hearing 
distance. Nothing happened to her. 


CIO STRIKE at Wright Aeronautical Corp., Lockland, Ohio, on D-Day meant loss of 
more than 300 airplane engines, according to Army officials. 


D—DAY EMBARRASSMENT came to the official weather forecasters. "If they can't 
| pick better weather than they gave the invading Yanks," Army officers 
. say "they'd better go back to the old rheumatism forecasts." Offi- 

Cials of U.S. Weather Bureau admit, reluctantly, that they are not 
hitting bullseye much oftener today than they did 20 years ago. 


} 
SWEDEN AND TURKEY may get into the war yet, on the Allied side. If present 


re we Ss ae 





Russian drives knock out Finland and Rumania, Russia could cut off 
all Turkish trade with Germany and force Sweden into Allied camp. 


HORSE RACE BETS at 12 leading tracks:on Memorial Day totalled $10,326,027 . 2 
the highest ever. If Americans can spend this much on the bang-tails, 
we can put the Fifth War Loan over the top fast. Mr. Morgenthau's 
"pari-mutuel" is sure-fire, paying 25 cents on the $l——and no losers. 
GERMAN HOME FRONT stuck to its job "with incredible toughness" during early 
~ Allied bombings. But now, according to Swiss journalists, the strain 
is obvious. German workers are so tired that they are sinking into a 
stupor and want the war to end now, whatever the cost. | 
IMPORTED FARM LABOR this summer will total 110,000 workers. About 75,000 will ; | 
come from Mexico, 25,000 from Jamaica and rest from West Indies and 
Newfoundland. 
WILL THE ADMINISTRATION seize the Chicago Montgomery Ward plant a second time 
just as the Republican National Convention gets under way in same 








| 
| 
" city? It's quite possible and would re-act on GOP publicity, might | 
ad even influence part of the platforn. | 
ved STAY AROUND HOME for vacation this year.* Rationing of train and bus travel is | 


east coast ports to base hospitals and will confiscate them when, and | 
as, needed. Bosses should work out plans for "vacations near home" | 
with employes. 


ie. | ~ not expected. But Army will need Pullmans to transport wounded from 
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i Wonder What Jim’s Doing Now!” 


home to keep alive the things we're 
fighting for... 


The anthem they’re singing .. . it was 
always one of Jim’s favorites. 


How handsome he looked in his uni- 
form when he was home. He wore a 
sergeant’s stripes but I shall always 
think of him as my first baby. As we 
talked together, he seemed much 
older and more assured—but all the 
time I was thinking of how he used 
to say his prayers every evening 
at my knee. 


Yes, Jim has really grown up. He has 
seen action in foreign lands. He 
has seen, too, with his own eyes, 
what has happened to the people of 
those countries. 


“Until I actually saw it,” he wrote, “I 
never could have believed what com- 
plete regimentation can do to a people. 
It was done so cleverly and so gradu- 
ally by their leaders. The people traded 
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rights as free citizens for glittering 
promises of security. Within a few 
years they had not only lost their 
freedoms but their security, too.” 


I guess Jim never fully realized until 
now what it means to live as a free 
American. He says he knows now 
what he is really fighting for—to 
keep America free. 


At first, I only half understood what 
he meant. It’s hard to believe, but he 
is actually worried about what’s going 
on back here in America. 


Jim’s final words in that same letter 
will always stay with me. 


“Mother,” he wrote, “you can depend 
on me to handle our family’s share of 
the fighting over here. But I’ve talked 
it over with lots of the fellows I know. 
And we're expecting you folks back 


“I want to make my way in the world 
on my own, Mother, like you and Dad 
have done—after we've cleaned up 
this mess. All I want is a fair chance 
to get ahead ... without needless inter- 
ference. When I get back, I merely 
want the opportunities that only 
our American way of life can give.” 


* * * 


Our American system of enterprise— 
or whatever you care to call it—has 
changed this country from a colony 
to the world’s greatest nation within 
a few generations. It has given us free- 
dom to work, worship, speak, think, 
play and vote as we please. In fighting 
a war to restore freedom to the world, 
let us be sure thatwe shall keep our own. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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CLEAR-WATER 
PROSPERITY 


OODSTATION, a farming com- 
W annie tucked back in the ridges 

of Catoosa County, in north Geor- 
gia, is determined to make Little Chicka- 
mauga Creek run crystal clear again, 

Back of that resolve is a simple, home- 
grown plan, with soil protection as its 
goal, that promises to give America an 
outstanding.example of local development 
through the initiative and enterprise of 
townspeople themselves. 

Such a plan, aimed at clearing up one 
mud-choked creek, is not in itself big 
news in a region where Uncle Sam’s TVA 
already has spent multiplied millions on 
dams and watershed protection. But it’s 
big all right to Woodstation’s 465 resi- 
dents because it carries the promise of 
greater prosperity for their valley, and 
permanent security for their land. It 
means they realize a muddy creek spells 
trouble—and they’ve decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

The story of Woodstation goes ’way 
back. Tradition has it that Tom Williams, 
one of the first settlers, crossed a walnut 
footlog over the Little Chickamauga into 
the narrow valley—about.12 square miles 
—in 1837. He noted that the stream was 
“clear and beautiful.” Today, the old 
footlog is still there. But the Little 
Chickamauga is neither clear nor beauti- 
ful. More than a century of careless 
farming has filled the stream with silt. 
Flushed by rain, its tawny waters each 
year carry away untold tons of the val- 
ley’s precious topsoil. It has become a 
symbol of destruction and waste. 

T. M. Corn, county agricultural agent 
at Ringgold, the county seat, can take up 
the story. 

“How the Little Chickamauga changed 
from a clear running stream to a bed of 
silt, washed in from our finest fields, tells 
the agricultural history of the area,” he 
says. “The launching of a community 
plan based on soil protection and im- 
provement is a good indication that the 
Woodstation people do not intend to end 
their story with a muddy creek.” 

Woodstation is made up of small farm- 
ers, most of them owners, living on farms 
of from 40 to 150 acres. Their ancestors 
came to the area when the Cherokees 
Were removed. These farmers have seen 
their children reared to farm life, some to 
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COVER CROPS, erosion controls will guarantee “clear-water prosperity,” Woodstation Go. 


stay, others to leave for the cities. Their 
greatest hope, spurred in recent years by 
contact with such agencies as the Univer- 
sity of Georgia’s Extension Service and 
the coming of an electric power line, is to 
keep their community a growing, thriving, 
place in which to rear their families. 

One thing that got Woodstation inter- 
ested in a community plan was the ap- 
pearance a few years ago of demonstra- 
tion farms, on which the TVA was trying 
out its low-cost phosphate fertilizer. When 
increased yields led to higher income and 
spruced up homes, farmers took notice. 

Before long they got busy. ‘Leading 
farmers, the school teacher, and the 
preacher serving the little Woodstation 
church gave their support. Meetings were 
held, inventories made and weaknesses 
noted. All this information was brought 
together in a general report which the 
community organization—headed by Cecil 
Capehart, chairman, and Mrs. Grady 
Trundle, co-chairman—prepared and ed- 
ited. With the report was a plan enlisting 
the cooperation of virtually everyone. 

“They decided what they wanted to 
do and made their own plans,” County 
Agent Corn relates. “That was last Oc- 
tober. The Extension Service was con- 
sulted, gave its approval and established 
what we call an ‘area demonstration.’ 
This means we will give technical aid to 


the community in carrying out the plan. 

“The foundation stone is soil-building. 
The TVA is helping with this. The full 
plan also calls for building up the commu- 
nity’s institutions and, in general, the 
development of a more wholesome, satis- 
fying rural atmosphere.” 

All 68 farms in the area will follow an 
approved soil-building routine, using lime, 
phosphate and cover crops. Livestock 
production will be emphasized and more 
units will get into dairying and specialized 
farming. The day of exclusive cotton- 
and-corn cropping—row crops and clean 
cultivation, hard on the land—is over. 
The community aims at more efficient pro- 
duction, better living standards and a 
happier, more pleasant rural existence. 

Electricity already has changed many 
of the area’s farm ways. Most of the 
homes have lights and some electrical 
equipment. Refrigerators, water systems, 
cooking ranges, washing machines and 
other devices are planned for all after the 
war. Use of electric power to lighten farm 
work will be extended. 

The Woodstation plan is really a mani- 
festo of a rural awakening. It shows how 
one group of America’s farm people are 
taking a hand in strengthening the peace 
to come—by building for themselves the 
assurance of a sound rural life through 
better stewardship of the land. 





























MOVING UP to where advance units were fighting to 


Battle for Ports 


The Allies surrounded Germany as 
hounds surround a wildcat on a rock. 
South, east and west, they were coming 
up on the rock itself, It was up to the cat 
to determine where to jump first. 

From Caen to Valognes, all along’the east 
coast of the Bay of Seine, Allied troop; 
were blasting out the Nazis. Seven days 
after D-Day, invasion troops controlled a 
strip of French coast 60 miles long and 
up to 18 miles deep. There was reason to 
believe that Cherbourg would fall soon. 

In Italy, the U. S. Fifth Army had 
rolled 75 miles north of Rome. Dis- 
patches reported that the Nazi Fourteenth 
Army, once numbering 150,000 men, has 
“ceased to exist as a fighting force.” 

Out from Leningrad, Soviet troops 
poured through a hole in the Finn’s 
Mannerheim Line. Finnish troops were 
retreating so rapidly, that they were not 
even bothering to blow up bridges. 

Fine as it all looked, there could be no 
reason for rejoicing or even bragging in 
the Allied homelands. “Ike” Eisenhower 
and his men would need more than Cher- 
bourg to land supplies for the gigantic 
battles ahead. Von Rundstedt and Rom- 
mel had not yet joined battle with the 
bulk of their counter-invasion forces. Of 
the 52 German divisions estimated to be 
in France and the millions of Allied troops 
in England, less than 200,000 are believed 
to have met head-on during the first week 
after D-Day. 

The Anglo-American fleet still prowled 
the North Sea and the south coast of 
France looking for a “soft spot” where 
new troop landings might be made. The 
Nazi Luftwaffe was still hiding out, wait- 
ing for Hitler’s order to begin a last, 
desperate defense of enslaved Europe. 

The point was .. . the Allies are on the 
rock and pushing inland. The knockout 


World at War 


widen beachhead were these British 
tanks being unloaded in France under cover of balloon barrage to reinforce invading _ units. 


blow might be only months, or even 
weeks, away. Somewhere, probably in 
France, the lines were forming for the 
most fateful battle in all history. 


Italy 


Here the Allies had virtually turned the 
battle into a rout. Up the Italian coast 
sped the tattered remnants of Kessel- 
ring’s 14th Army, the American Fifth hot 
on their heels. 

Where would the fleeing Nazis make a 
new stand? The odds were it would be a 
line roughly following the River Arno, 
stretching from Leghorn to Rimini, 150 
miles beyond Rome. Next choice was the 
River Po, far to the north, most heavily 
fortified line on the Italian peninsula. 

“In Rome the Allies tackled the task of 
erasing the last traces of 22 years of 


Fascist rule. Badoglio, temporary premier, ° 


was replaced with Ivanoe Bonomi, who 
formed a new six-party cabinet. Gun 
shots fired by an anti-monarchist in Rome 
barely missed Crown Prince Umberto, new 
Lieutenant General of Italy. The AMG, 
asded by Carabinieri, Italian soldiers 
trained in the south for civil administra- 
tion, set about restoring public utilities 
and feeding 2,000,000 hungry civilians. 


Russia 


The first shot of the long awaited Soviet 
offensive rang out when the Red Army 
plunged past the Mannerheim Line into 
the Karelian Isthmus between the Gulf 
of Finland and Lake Ladoga above Len- 
ingrad. The new push, aiming toward 
Viipuri on a 25-mile front, seemed calcu- 
lated to knock Finland and the seven 
Nazi divisions there out of the war. 

Meanwhile, other Russian armies await- 
ed the signal to surge forward and en- 
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velop Hitlers eastern flank. From their 
‘western-most front aiming at Lwow in 
Old Poland the Soviets were approximately 
500 miles from Berlin. 

Biggest question mark in the east was: 
Would the Allies attempt a landing in the 
Balkans? An Allied thrust through Yugo- 
slavia, Greece or Bulgaria might join with 
Soviet armies pressing through Rumania, 
cut off Axis troops in the Mediterranean. 

When the moment comes the Reds can be 
expected to attempt’a series of lightning 
thrusts to prevent the Germans from shift- 
ing troops from one section of the front to 
the other. This is the formula they have 
used repeatedly with marked success. 


The Break-through 


Behind the ‘invaders was the biggest 
amphibious operation in military history. 
Fingers of ships jutting out from England, 

. Fingers that became a bridge over 
which a man could almost walk to France. 

. . Ships jammed with men; crammed 
with fighting machines. ... Rough, choppy 
channel water. . . . Sharpshooting marines 
on swaying, bobbing masts of ships ex- 
ploding half-hidden mines with rifle fire. 

The lifting fog. . . . Glow of the moon. 
. . - Seasickness of buddies everywhere 
you looked. . . . Din of warships’ heavy 
guns blasting the coast. .. . Drone of the 
air-roof-planes that blacked out the sky. 
. .. Ships laying a smoke screen. .. . The 
moment of landing. . . . Landing crafts 
wallowing toward shore. . . . The LCI 
that spewed men through its open end and 
the hidden pill boxes that killed every man 
on shore in that first wave. 

Men splashing through surf, walking 
over dead comrades ashore. .. , The troop- 
er who literally was bounced around by 
bullets but reeled ahead to the pill box. 
Death put him down for good there... . 
The so odd bullet holes in him. ... But 
his mates came on, . . . Extension ladders 


with machine guns lashed on top so you 
could scale rocky outcroppings. ... Bodies 
. - Burning land- 
. . Burned Nazis, 


bobbing on the waves. . 
ing craft near shore. . 





Internationa) 


SUPREME COMMANDER EISENHOWER in- 


spects operations from deck of British warship. 
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crisped by our flame throwers. . . . Bull- 
dozers, cranes, tractors, tanks, wrecked, 
broken, stalled, destroyed on the beaches 
in shallow water. 

Others that made it, rumbling forward 
spitting fire and death. Glider borne troops 
from a 50-mile train ducking out in dark- 
ness behind the lines. . . . One landed on 
a roof top... . Paratroops and even jeeps, 
trucks, floating through the air too... . 
Wounded on beaches. .. . The screaming, 
sobbing, yelling and noise. .. . Death and 
injury from land mines... . 

All that was behind. But more was 
ahead. Advance. Advance. Back in Eng- 
land Commanders scanned reports; Gen- 
eral Eisenhower smoking one cigarette 
after another. 


Back Home 


Plans for D-Day observance went awry 
in most American cities. Reaction to in- 
vasion was much different from what had 
been expected. 

It became a day of prayer and supplica- 
tion rather than one of celebration, a day 
for harder work, more bond purchases, 
for increased blood bank donations. In 
only a few localities whistles blew. 

Throughout the nation men, women and 
children went to places of worship to pray 
for success, to ask Divine care for those 
who were in the invading armies. Creed 
and race were forgotten, temporarily. 

The toll of the invasion came with grim 
reality to East Coast cities within 72 hours 
after D-Day when wounded from Nor- 
mandy winged into municipal airports via 
ambulance transports and were rushed off 
to Army base hospitals in the vicinity of 
New York, Boston and Baltimore. The 
human cost of the French foothold, Amer- 
icans knew, would not be announced for 
another two weeks, at least. By that,time, 
the list of gold star heroes would be long, 


‘nome 
CAREFUL THERE was shout from corpsman 
aiding wounded soldier fresh from . beach. 





might even double the Army’s total of 
28,952 dead so far in World War II. 
(Through May 21 total Army casualties 
were 171,358, of which 28,952 were killed; 
Navy, including Coast Guard, Marines, 
47,773, of which 19,802 were killed. ) 


Entrenchment in the Pacific 


Japs dig in by loosening hold on posses- 
sions, and are threatening China anew. 


In the past few months Japanese strat- 
egy has taken an about-face. Instead of 
maintaining an all out effort to retain the 
far flung empire garnered in the first part 
of the war the Japs are now concentrating 
on protecting their homeland. 

The new major drives on Changsha in 
southern China highlights this new policy. 
The military is jittery over two impend- 
ing Allied drives toward the China coast, 
one by Adm. Nimitz through the central 
Pacific and the other by Gen. MacArthur 
from the south up through the Philippines. 

Last week a U. S. Naval task force 
bombed Saipan, Tinian and Guam in the 
Marianas while Liberators from south- 
west Pacific bases destroyed 22.Jap planes 
on Palau, only 600 miles east of the 
Philippines. 

To forestall a U. S. foothold in China 
from which the bombing of Japan could 
be launched the enemy has seized the ma- 
jor part of the Peiping-Hankow railroad 
and is storming Changsha with 80,000 
troops. Other armies are reported mar- 
shalling around Canton. Complete Jap 
control of the Peiping to Canton railroad 
would split the country in two, endanger 
Chungking itself. It will seriously threaten 
an Allied landing on the coast. 

The Japs have failed to counter Allied 
drives on the periphery with large scale 
manpower and planes except in instances 
such as Biak. 

The new military pessimism, which has 
crept into domestic Japanese propaganda, 
also is a sign Tokyo is preparing the peo- 
ple for setbacks. 


Switzerland’s Lot 
Hemmed in by warring nations, Swiss 
tighten their belts and carry on bravely. 


Shifting European battlefronts have 
forced Switzerland to seek self-sufficiency, 
for with each change, commercial lifelines 
have been cut or made impractical. 

Outlets into northern France were closed 
with the fall of that country. An alter- 
nate route, barge traffic down the Rhine 
River from Basel to the North Sea— 
Switzerland’s only water route to the 
ocean—became virtually useless as Allied 
bombing increased. 

The Swiss, pinched hard by the war, 
became a full-fledged maritime nation in 
1940 with 19 ships plying the high seas. 
Italian ports were utilized, for cheapest 
and quickest transit to the ocean was 
down northern Italy to Genoa. 

But Nazi occupation of northern Italy 
so increased complications and hazards 
that the route was abandoned. 
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ALPS ENCLOSE SWITZERLAND in private 
world while battles rage unrelentlessly without. 


Transit was shifted to Marseille, in 
southern France, until the Nazis began 
fortifying the coast. Then complications 
again arose so that today very little ship- 
ping is carried on from Marseille. 

Switzerland’s only link with the outside 
world now is a motorcade route to Lis- 
bon, Portugal, through southern France. 

But the Swiss carried on by putting 
every available foot of land under cultiva- 
tion. Garden patches reach far up into 
the Alps, skirt the snow line. More space 
for produce meant less pasture land. Live- 
stock was slaughtered, dairy products grew 
scarce. Coffee grounds were saved for their 
oils. Rationing restricted each person to 
one egg per month. Coal and gasoline for 
private use is non-existent. 

“The hardship of the Swiss people is 
great,” said Dr. Neff, Switzerland’s New 
York consul-general, “but we are still free. 
We can see so many millions of people on 
every side who are worse off than we, who 
have lost everything including freedom, 
we know our lot could be worse. We may 
yet be cut off from the rest of the world.” 

Total isolation is regarded in Swiss cir- 
cles as not beyond possibility. Neither is 
a declaration of war. Said one legation 
spokesman: “Switzerland is ready to fight 
to preserve its fredom.” 

Many of Switzerland’s lifelines emerge 
through railroad tunnels. Most of these 
are at the Italian border. The famous 
Simplon tunnel, 94 miles long, emerges 
at Iselle, Italy. All of these tunnels are 
heavily mined and continuously under 
guard. Specially trained demolition squads 
patrol tunnel junctions and border exits 
day and night. The Swiss have warned if 
anyone attempts to violate her neutral 
territory she will demolish the tunnels. 
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The Week at Home 


Used Car Ceilings 


Separate schedules set up for three re- 
gions with progressive decreases ordered. 


Ceiling prices on all used passenger 
cars have been established by OPA effec- 
tive July 10, They apply to both dealers 
and private individuals said Administrator 
Bowles, who declared prices have risen 


30% in two and a half years. 

The ceilings, fixed at levels of last Janu- 
ary for 23 makes and about 6,000 models 
of passenger cars made from 1937 to 
1942, mean a reduction of about 10% 
from current prices. 

The order imposes price drops at the 
rate of 4% every six months on an “as 
is” basis with specific charges allowed 
for extra equipment such as radios, heat- 
ers, overdrive and fluid drive. 

Separate price schedules are set up for 
three geographical regions (1) all states 
east of the Mississippi river; (2) Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Nevada and 
Arizona, and (3) all other states. 


OPA Headache 


’ 
Price chief says Senate okays inflation 
in action extending stabilization agency. 





OPA, under fire from Congress for 
months, was in a dither last week because 
of congressional actions it said would en- 
courage inflation and destroy price stabili- 
zation. The Senate passed the bill, con- 
tinuing the agency until Dec. 1, 1945, but 
hedging. the act with a number of amend- 
ments. The House took up where the 
Senate left off. 

Most important was the Senate’s action 





Acme 


PAY KICK-BACK charges were leveled at 
Rep. Kleberg (D. Tex.) by Mrs. Ray Jack- 
son, who said her Capitol page boy son, 
Robert, was discharged after complaining. 


in tying textile price ceilings to parity 
prices of raw cotton and increasing cotton 
parity from 90% to 95%. OPA Chief 
Bowles said this would “shatter the entire 
structure of stabilization,” add upwards of 
$250,000,000 annually to consumers’ costs 
of finished cotton goods. Sen. Bankhead 
(D., Ala.) author of this revision, dis- 
agreed, cited one of Bowles’ assistants 
who contended it would not increase mill 
profits if properly administered. 

If approved by the House, this means 
textile prices -will be based on the parity 
price of raw cotton plus a “current cost” 
of manufacturihg and marketing, plus a 
“reasonable profit” for finished goods. 
The House, in a separate action, okayed 
OPA changes that would automatically 
increase the price of crude oil at least 35 
cents a barrel. 

The House then voted to abolish the 
regulation preventing stores from selling 
clothing at prices higher than their own 
prices during a given base period. 

The Senate also voted: (1) to allow 
wage increases up to $37.50 weekly with- 
out WLB approval; (2) adjusted upward 
the ceilings on fresh fruits and vegetables; 
and (3) authorized federal courts to stay 
OPA penalties to permit defendants to 
contest validity of OPA regulations. A 
Presidential veto was freely predicted if 
both Houses concur on these changes. 


World Bank 


Conflict with capitalist system seen; 
Treasury expert urges greater controls. 


American Bankers Association repre- 
sentatives last week assailed the U. S. 
Treasury’s proposed world bank as being 
in direct conflict with capitalistic system. 

Meeting with treasury monetary experts 
on international fiscal matters, they em- 
phasized the need for monetary stabiliza- 
tion, but urged use of mechanics of the 
present bank for international settlements. 

They were represented as fearing estab- 
lishment of a world bank would lead to 
creation of a central USA bank which 
would control private banking operations. 
Similar banks operate in other countries. 


Veterans At Work 


Majority want to change jobs; OWI dis- 
closes; 70,000 enter industry monthly. 

Only 25% of discharged veterans are 
interested in returning to jobs they held 
prior to entry into the service, OWI re- 
ported in Chicago last week. 

Of the 70,000 veterans reported enter- 
ing industry each month a great majority 
are going into war production plants. In- 
dustry said it would “use all who apply.” 

Radio engineering is most popular with 
those seeking vocational training, OWI said. 


International 


SO DISGUSTED was Judge William F. Jordan, 
Pana, I/l., with women in slacks that he donned 
woman's attire and paraded the streets for 
everybody to see him. His crusade was a failure. 


Lend-Lease Ships 


Cruiser assigned to Russia; now Navy 
asks Congress for transfer authority. 


Furore of USA lend-lease transfer of a 
light cruiser to Russia prompted Navy 
Secretary James V. Forrestal to ask Con- 
gress for legislation permitting outright 
gift of less-than-1,000-ton ships to other 
American republics for “hemisphere de- 
fense.” 

Only lend-lease transfer is permissible 
now Forrestal said in a letter to House 
Speaker Rayburn. No craft would be 
transferred under his proposed legislation 
without some form of compensation. 

Forrestal’s request reached Congress 
somewhat late, coming as it did only after 
transfer of the light cruiser Milwaukee to 
Russia (PATHFINDER, June 12) was dis- 
closed on the Senate floor. Only then was 
the transfer confirmed officially. Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee Walsh explained 
the vessel was lend-leased, still belongs to 
USA. 


Department of Labor and its Bureau 
of Labor statistics were blasted last week 
by George Meany, American Federation 
of Labor Secretary-Treasurer, for “sub- 
servience to politics and failure to perform 
their statutory task to promote, foster and 
develop wage earners’ welfare.’’ Labor 
Statistics Commissioner A. F. Hinrichs, 
said Meany, “has the appearance of a 
bureaucratic monkey on a stick who 
moves up and down in conformity with 
dictates of the Administration.” 











D-DAY LEADERS' WIVES broadcast from Washington. 


Press Association 


Harold R. Stark, Lt. Gen. Carl Spaaotz, Lt. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle, and Rear Admiral A. G. Kirk. 


Congratulations 


World leaders voice with 
invasion in messages to White House. 


satisfaction 


Capture of Rome and subsequent inva- 
sion of western Europe brought a flood of 
congratulatory messages to the White 
House from world leaders. Among them: 

Stalin: “News was received with great 
satisfaction. 

Chiang Kai-shek: “I convey to you and 
the gallant American forces my warmest 
congratulations. This signal feat demon- 
strates anew the might of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Premier Badoglio: “There can be no 
surer guarantee of renewed and lasting 
friendship between the U. S. and Italy.” 

Others who sent messages were presi- 
dents of nine Latin American nations, 
Australia’s Prime Minister Curtin, Greece’s 
King George, Egypt’s King Farouk. 

Two days later the President announced 
Gen, Charles de Gaulle, French leader 
now yelping in London because he was not 
immediately permitted to follow invasion 
forces to his homeland, would come to 
Washington for conferences sometime be- 
fore mid-July. 


Stay at Home 
ODT asks cancellation; 


pleads civilians shun bus, rail travel. 


ODT Director J. Monroe Johnston has 
appealed to all trade groups and other 
organizations to cancel scheduled conven- 
tions this summer wherever possible. He 
also pleaded with the American public to 
stay at home. 

He warned that rail and bus accom- 
modations might be commandeered with- 
out notice because of returning invasion 
casualties. 

Rail travel is 250% greater than it was 
in 1941, Johnston said, although the rail- 
roads have only half as much equipment 
to handle this business. Also, train crew 
ranks have been seriously depleted by 


convention 


the draft which has taken many thousands. 
Bus travel conditions are equally con- 
gested, he added. 


Oleo Restrictions 
Dairy interests renew fight against plan 
to lift restrictive taxes on margarine. 


Indignant champions of the Midwest 
dairy states hopped into Washington last 
week to blast away at another Congres- 
sional proposal to eliminate taxes on 
oleomargarine. 

From Dr. Hugo M. Sommer, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin dairy professor, the 
Senate Agriculture committee heard that 
this would encourage fraud and seriously 
impair national health. 

Extensive fraudulent sales of oleomar- 
garine as butter, he added, would depress 
the price of butter and all dairy products 
with a consequent decrease in milk pro- 
duction. 

Dr. E. B. Hart, Wisconsin U. bio- 
chemist, testified statements that the nu- 
tritive value of oleomargarine is equi- 
valent to butter are “preposterous.” 

The bill would abolish the roc a pound 
tax on colored margarine and erase fed- 
eral taxes on manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers of the edible fat. A-similar 
bill has been killed in the House Agricul- 
ture committee. 


Refugee Shelter 
1,000 Italians will be housed in USA; 


Roosevelt urges speedy action on plan. 


A shelter for 1,000 refugees from south- 
ern Italy will be established at Fort On- 


tario, near Oswego, N. Y., President 
Roosevelt revealed. They will remain 


there under appropriate security restric- 
tions for the duration. Refugees brought 
here will be definitely limited to this num- 
ber FDR said. 

The refugees will be brought to the 
USA “outside regular immigration pro- 
cedure,” the President said, and will be 


(Left to right) wives of Admiral 
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returned to their homeland after the war. 

In memoranda to the War, Navy and 
Interior secretaries, the President urged 
the plan be put into operation as soon as 
possible. WRA will administer the camp. 

Other war refugee camps for Italians 
are established in the Middle East and 
at Casablanca. 


inland Cruises 


Revival of Mississippi boat travel with 
modern vessels after the war is planned. 


Steamboats that plied the Mississippi 
in days gone by will be replaced after the 
war by streamlined passenger craft for 
pleasure cruises of millions if Walter J. 
Knight, St. Louis engineer, has his way. 

He has designed tourists steamers mod- 
elled after ocean liners, which the Mis- 
sissippi Motor Ships Syndicate hopes to 
put in service on the nation’s inland wa- 
terways. Costing an estimated $1,500,000 
each, the vessels would operate between 
Minneapolis, Minn., St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, and New Orleans. 

The liners would be 284 feet long, 56 
feet wide, powered by Diesel or steam 
turbine electric engines, and have swim- 
ming pools, gymnasiums, ship to shore 
communications service, air conditioning, 
and ballrooms. Each would accommodate 
380 passengers, travel at 15 miles an hour. 


Weekly contributions of sc per citi- 
zen are building a “postwar celebration” 
fund in Empire, O. The fund, totaling 
$900 at last count, will be used to honor 
men and women of the service when they 
return to their Empire homes. 


Expanding Economy 
Industry can handle postwar job, says 


SEC; NAM terms USA plans a myth. 


American industry is capable and fi- 
nancially able to handle reconversion to 
peacetime production, and can even ex- 
pand, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission reported in Philadelphia last week. 
basing its conclusions on a survey of 
450,000 corporations other than banks 
and insurance companies. The _ study 
showed a 70% increase in working capi- 
tal between 1939 and 1944. 

In Washington, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers charged that Navy 
cancellations of its Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. contract emphasized the fact the 
nation faces reconversion with neither 
plans nor machinery for the job. 

Brewster plant developments (PatuH- 
FINDER, June 12) said NAM, “shocked 
management, labor and official Washing- 
ton into realization that government re- 
conversion plans do not exist.” 

Also in Washington, WPB Chairman 
Donald Nelson declared America must be- 
come “expansionist” because “it won’t be 
possible to shrink a 1944 economy back 
to a 1939 level,” adding: 

“The nation must take full advantage 
of its resources and maintain the high 
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level of current production. To do this 
the nation’s export market for capital 
goods must be developed and enlarged.” 


Pearl Harbor Echo 


Congress votes to extend trial time of 
Hawaiian commanders to Dec. 7, 1944. 


Soon after the Japs bombed Pearl Har- 
bor, Rear Admiral Husband E, Kimmel 
and Maj. Gen. Walter C. Short, com- 
manders there, were retired from their 
posts. Repeated moves to bring them to 
trial were deferred. 

Now, in the face of a Republican at- 
tempt to try these officers before the No- 
vember elections, Congress has compro- 
mised the squabble and extended the pe- 
riod in which they may be questioned 
officially to Dec. 7, this year. 

Democrats argued to bring back high 
Army and Navy officers from battle areas 
would disrupt the war effort. Republicans, 
led by Rep. Dewey Short (R. Mo.), con- 


6 billion 
$ worth 


will be sought 
WAR from individual 
investors. 





tend the officers were made “goats” for 
errors that reached high up in the Admin- 
istration. Said Rep. Short after the com- 
promise: “Impotent and innocuous.” 


Chiseling Loan Companies 
Federal grand jury indicts 13 chains 
for interest charges as high as 1000%. 


Charges of excessive interest rates 
prompted indictment of 13 chains of 
small loan companies by a San Antonio, 
Tex., Federal grand jury. 

Operating in 23 states, the companies 
named involved 40 corporations and 75 
individuals in the South and West, ac- 
cused of violating anti-trust laws by agree- 
ing to fix interest rates. 

Government officials said interest rates 
ranged from 60% to 1,000% a year on 
loans of $5 to $60. Most of the rates 
ranged from 120% to 240%, the govern- 
ment claimed, Defendants also were ac- 
cused of assessing individual offices for 
funds with which to influence members of 
state legislatures and city officials so they 
would not interfere with the business. 


Housing Headaches 


Some federal projects stand empty while 
overcrowding is a problem elsewhere. 


War production changes keep federal 
authorities chasing in circles. As plants 
close, others boom and workers migrate. 
NHA boards up empty houses in slack 
sections while workers in busy areas lack 
living quarters. 

Portable dwellings, developed so houses 


could follow workers, didn’t solve the 
problem at Kingsbury-Laporte, Ind., 
where an ordnance plant partly closed, 
then reopened. Meanwhile NHA had 
moved 1,000 portable homes to Ohio and 
Illinois. When Kingsbury-Laporte boomed 
again, most of the new workers were sin- 
gle girls who didn’t need family houses, so 
NHA had to open dormitories at Walker- 
ton, 15 miles away. 

At Warminster, Pa.; East Hartford, 
Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; Spokane, Wash.; 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; and other places 
where plants have shut rows of empty 
houses erected under the government’s 
$4,000,000,000 program are deserted by 
everyone but the watchman. Nearly 5,000 
family units and 1,649 dormitory units 
are in the “closed until needed” class. 
Among them is Lacy Park at Johnsville, 
Pa., a $5,000,000 development of brick 
construction and finest materials which 
became a ghost town before completion 
when the Navy cancelled contracts with 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 


The Voters Speak 


GOP, Demos both win in New York 
races; Mississippi threatens early bolt, 


For the first time in 32 years Republi- 
cans carried the 11th New York Congres- 
sional district, electing Ellsworth B. Buck 
to fill a vacancy caused by death. Buck 
campaigned against the New Deal. 

Democrats found cause for rejoicing 
however, when John J. Rooney, Democrat, 
won the Fourth district N. Y. election. 

While New Yorkers were voting in 
those two districts, Mississippi Demo- 
crats in Jackson voted not to instruct 
their national convention delegation, warn- 
ing that unless the Chicago assembly 
meets their demands that state’s vote 
would be cast for an outside candidate. 

Mississippi wants: (1) elimination of 
any proposed plank on racial or social 
equality; (2) elimination of any proposed 
plank favoring federal control of voters’ 
qualification, including the poll tax; (3) 
inclusion of a states’ rights plank, and 
(4) restoration of the two-thirds conven- 
tion rule. 


11 
For the Democrats too, the resignation 
of James A. Farley as chairman of the 
New York state Democratic committee, 
was big news. Farley said political activi- 
ties interfered with his business, Politi- 
cians, however, interpreted this to mean 
he was convinced FDR would seek a 
fourth term and wanted no part of it. 


& a 


EAST: OPA ordered a 15¢ a ton reduction 
in the retail ceiling price of anthracite in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, New York State, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The U. S. Senate’s special Postwar 
Planning Committee, headed by Sen. 
George, reported that industry can pro- 
vide jobs for 10,000,000 new workers 
after the war if, and only if, there is a 
“minimum of government interference.” 


SOUTH: Denison, Tex., considered a 
proposal to rename Day street after Gen. 
Eisenhower, born on that thoroughfare. 

Aluminum Workers of America voted 
to merge with the USW of the CIO at 
their Hot Springs, Ark., convention. 

Dee Day Edwards was the name given 
a girl born in Norfolk, Va., on D-Day. 
In Dallas, Tex., Mrs. Walter Renfrow 
named her ‘baby girl, born the same day, 
Invasia. 


MIDWEST: Seven months ago Albert 
Bittner, Chicago, bought a bundle of 
shirts for soc at an auction. Mrs, Bitt- 
ner, about to use one for a cleaning rag, 
found $500 in the pocket. 

Kansas City’s Maritime Service recruit- 
ing office set an enlistment record on D- 
Day when more than 200 signed up. 

Soft coal mines in Kan., Mo., and part 
of Okla., were returned to private own- 
ers by Coal Mine Administrator Ickes. 


WEST: John M. Hix, 36, artist known for 
his “Strange as it Seems” cartoons, died 
from heart disease in Hollywood. 

California with 5,000 of the 30,000 
draft dodgers in the U. S. A., leads all 
other states, Lt. Col. Shattuck, Selective 
Service, said in San Francisco. 





International 


FOR LOSS OF AN ARM, railroad switchman Bill Howard and wife (left) got $50,000 from 
the road. War hero Capt. M. L. Britt and wite got Congressional Medal of Honor. 














A grizzled veteran of a year’s army 
life at Fort Meade, Maryland, the ex- 
newswriter and Government “ghost,” 
Henry Jarrett, has returned to his old 
post on the staff of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude Wickard. Honorably dis- 
charged from further warfare, he will con- 
tinue to battle his typewriter in behalf of 
a square deal for farmers, shrouded in 
anonymity but buoyed by the hope that 
his words may find added eloquence in 
somebody else’s mouth, 

Jarrett relates he was drafted at the 
rugged age of 37, despite a touch of near- 
sightedness. As he was an old newspaper- 
man, they put him out hunting items for 
the camp paper. Thereafter he rose rap- 
idly from private to private first class. 

Except in a few small details, he said 
his military career was pleasant. He was 
addicted, at first, to the southern custom 
of addressing persons whom he met as 
“colonel”—a title of courtesy. If the 
person happened to be below that military 
rank, he found it wasn’t taken in a 
friendly spirit at all; if the person hap- 
pened to be a general, it was “terribly 
embarrassing.” 

His most painful experience, he said, 
was with the commanding officer’s secre- 
tary, a very business-like WAC. He 
wanted to make a good impression, as he 
visited the office frequently for news. On 
the spur of the moment he blurted out 
this cheery greeting: “Good morning, 
you’re looking very bright-eyed and 
bushy-tailed this morning.” The WAC’s 
explosion nearly broke up the camp. Jar- 
rett, back in the civilian fold, still winces 
when the phone rings for fear it’s a-sum- 
mons to a court-martial. 


* * & 


After 16 years in Congress, Rep. Jim 
Wolfenden, Republican veteran from 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, has 
been blackballed by CIO. He got the 
news when a CIO publication reached 
his desk with a cartoon showing him 
about to be flattened by a steam roller. 
His comment: “They might run me out 
of office, but they’ll never run me in it.” 


Whether the G, I. Joes swarming across 
Europe in months ahead reach for their 
hats or their tommyguns, a simple little 
invention by the Quartermaster General’s 
clothes designing expert will give them 
more “reaching room.” It’s a new wrin- 
kle in field jackets. 

Developed by Israel L. Freedman, a 
third-generation designer of men’s clothes 
from Rochester, N. Y., this new garment 
is just going into quantity production. It 
is for both dress and combat use in cool, 
damp climates. As a dress jacket it will 
take the place of the enlisted man’s olive 
drab coat. The Army is buying 4 million. 


Freedman’s invention is a functional 
type of sleeve, allowing the soldier to lift 
his arm freely over his head without pull- 
ing the garment out of place. The Gov- 
ernment gets the use of this feature “for 
free,” under a special patent arrangement, 
but Freedman, a civilian, retains his com- 
mercial rights because he actually de- 
signed the sleeve before he was employed 
by the Quartermaster Corps. 

Freedman also has had a hand in de- 
signing WAC uniforms and is largely re- 
sponsible for changes in the design of 
officer’s uniforms which go into effect 
next winter. The sporty pleated back for 
officers is out; the new uniforms will be 
more form-fitting and formal in appear- 
ance, with plain back and a somewhat 
larger belt buckle, re-designed to match 
the buttons. More important than these 
minor changes, however, is the fact that 
new specifications call for the manufac- 
ture of five models in addition to the 
standard three now turned out—regular, 
long, and short. New models: portly, 
portly long, portly short, extra long, and 
extra short. 

That “portly” business is a concession 
to desk officers who are a little more in- 
clined to sprout a paunch than those on 
field duty. Extra long and extra short 
models will take care of unusual builds 
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DESIGNER FREEDMAN—Nips officers pleats. 


and eliminate obvious mis-fits on officers 
buying their uniforms ready-made. 

The new specifications also eliminate 
slight variations in coat lengths, shoulder 
padding, drape-shaping, etc., now worn. 


PATHFINDER 


Designer Freedman is a dynamic little 
man whose father and grandfather before 
him created clothes for the Rochester 
garment industry. He has designed for 
clothing makers in Rochester, New York 
and Chicago. The War Department 
plucked him out of a New York sports 
garment house and brought him to Wash- 
ington months before Pearl Harbor to 
work out experimental designs for scores 
of field uniforms and special garments re- 
quired by all branches of the Army. When 
he arrived, he reports, the Quartermaster 
Corps didn’t even have a tape measure. 
He promptly set up a small factory, now 
located in the Quartermaster’s labyrin- 
thine office building—where distances even 
rival the famed Pentagon. There, amid a 
forest of dummies and sewing machines 
and other tools of the designing craft, he 
and his aides are constantly creating and 
re-designing the thousand and one gar- 
ments needed to keep an offensive army 
effectively and comfortably outfitted. 

When the war’s over he plans to go 
back to the men’s garment business and 
to keep on heckling his wife, whose 
clothes he analyzes, “just for fun.” 


Senator Byrd’s committee to nip Fed- 
eral spending thinks U.S. bureaus have 
flopped in trying to cut down travel by 
their workers in Government cars. 
These agencies, it informs Congress, had 
a total of 19,161 passenger cars last year 
—1,856 more than in 1942. While the 
Government cars used 1,812,817 fewer 
gallons of gas than in 1942, says the 
committee, this was “neither substan- 
tial nor impressive” in comparison with 
reductions by the civilian population. 
Recommendation: 40% curtailment of 
all auto travel by Government people. 


* 


Nobody knows how many persons have 
been bitten by rabid dogs this year—but 
Public Health Service records show that 
rabies deaths in 1943 doubled those in 
1942 and that 1944 is gaining on 1943. 

It’s due to the war, explains Dr. Rollo 
E. Dyer, Assistant Surgeon General and 
Director of the National Institute of 
Health. War brought an immense shift- 
ing of people about the country and the 
abandonment of thousands of pets. These 
strays take rabies from one community to 
another, spreading it all around. It was 
the same during the last war. 

Another thing, health and police offi- 
cers have gone to war. Many communi- 
ties don’t have any dog catchers left. 

Since the principal source of rabies is 
the stray dog, inoculation of dogs with 
anti-rabies vaccine—required in some lo- 
calities—in itself is not regarded as an 
effective control measure. However, it 
may be an added precaution for pri- 
vately owned dogs. Here’s what the In- 
stitute recommends for effective control: 
(1) Quarantine of all dogs until 60 days 
have passed without a single rabid dog 
showing up in the community; (2) inten- 
sive round-up and destruction of strays; 
(3) fines for owners of loose dogs. 
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Fourteen deaths from rabies—invaria- 
bly fatal—were scattered among g states 
in 1942. The number jumped to 29 in 17 
states and the District of Columbia last 
year. Louisiana led with 4. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Texas and California had 2 each and 
Missouri, West Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arizona and District of Columbia, 1 each, 
This year, to May 27, 14 rabies deaths 
have been reported in g states and the 
District of Columbia. 
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DR. PHILLIPS—His jargon was still Chinese. 


Technical jargon about the breeding 
and ailments of livestock often sounds 
like so much Chinese to laymen. Dr. 
Ralph W. Phillips, genetics expert in the 
USDA’s Bureau of Animal Industry, ac- 
tually put some of his in Chinese charac- 
ters recently and printed it on rice paper. 
Reason: he was a lend-lease scientist in 
China, sent over by the State Department 
as a consultant to the Chinese government 
on animal breeding. 

He spent nine months in Szechwan, 
Kweichow, Shensi, Kansu and Chinghai 
provinces, looking over livestock facili- 
ties and methods. He also talked with 
leading animal husbandry specialists in 
free China and gave a training course in 
breeding to experiment station personnel. 
His publication gave detailed suggestions 
to the Chinese government for improving 
livestock. 

Dr. Phillips gave Vice-President Henry 
Wallace the benefit of his experience and 
views on China shortly after his return, 
for use of the Vice-President in planning 
his current trip to the Orient. 


* * a 


Oscar Johnston, raw cotton king from 
the Mississippi Delta, tied up the Na- 
tional Cotton Council in a neat package 
and sold it to a distinguished group of 
senators, representatives and farm organ- 
ization leaders at a banquet with all the 
trimmings at Washington’s swank May- 
flower Hotel. At least. if it wasn’t a sale, 
it was a swell job of salesmanship. 


Senator Bankhead, cotton warhorse 
from Alabama, presided. But Johnston, 
president of the Council, doubled as host 
and main speaker. Tossing his prepared 
manuscript aside, he said: “When we ask 
Congress for something, that request rep- 
resents the considered judgment of a two- 
thirds majority of the raw cotton indus- 
try.” He meant: when the Council (grow- 
ers, ginners, crushers, and warehousemen) 
speaks, it means it. 

All they want, Johnston continued, is 
a “square deal.” That means, he indicat- 
ed, a fair competitive break with the dairy 
interests (margarine vs. butter) and with 
synthetic fibers (cotton fabrics vs. rayon). 
He closed with this threat: 

“Make no mistake about it, if you run 
us out of the production of cotton, it will 
bring the most far-reaching economic up- 
heaval this old country has ever seen.” 
He referred to the South’s natural ad- 
vantages such as year-round pastures for 
dairying and possibilities for going into 
corn-livestock farming in competition 
with the Midwest. And, of course, the 
big population shift that would result if 
the South’s colored families should no 
longer be needed in cotton production, 
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Chairman Maury Maverick favors the 
development by Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration of a permanent technical service 
to little businesses similar to the aid the 
USDA extends to farmers. 

“Some such institution as SWPC, 
which watches out for small business, 
should be continued by Congress. The 
Department of Agriculture has given aid 
to farmers for the last 50 years. We 
used to joke about sending the farmer 
pamphlets and helping him. But such 
service is now accepted and understood 
by all the American people. 

“In SWPC we ‘have a technical advis- 
ory service which gives the same aid 
to the small businessman as is given to 
the farmer, and it is nonconfidential in- 
formation. We also have 45,000 alien 
patents that are available to small busi- 
ness as well as to big business, We give 
the type of information to small business 
that is essential. We regard it as legiti- 
mate assistance.” 


* * * 


There aren’t any strikes in the Army, 
but that doesn’t hold in the War De- 
partment’s mammoth Pentagon Build- 
ing, with its horde of Army officers and 
civilian clerks. They had a cafeteria 
strike there the other day—short but 
not funny. Discontented waitresses de- 
cided to chuck it all just at lunch time. 
Top flight generals glowered and 
groused—and went without chow—till 
personnel experts fixed it up. 


x* * * 


With all the excitement of the inva- 
sion, Congress kept its shirt on and con- 
tinued to plug away at sundry jobs such 
as billion-dollar appropriations, the price 
control muddle, and wistful bills of little 
guys hit by mail trucks. 
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It was generally agreed that chances 
for adjournment this summer or even a 
long recess were practically nullified by 
the surging drive into France. 

Members who saw action in World War 
I were the most visibly affected. Many 
have sons in the present action. They 
gathered in animated groups in the cloak- 
rooms, folloWing the invasion on big maps 
while they chewed the fat about the time 
they sailed the Channel to Le Havre or 
Brest for the big adventure of 1918. 

To make the whole thing official, Rep. 



























Press Association 
D-DAY HAIR DO—Rep. Clare Luce restyles. 


Clare Luce turned up in a new hair do. 
Famed for dramatic manipulations of her 
copper-blonde tresses, she took the occa- 
sion to introduce an up-sweep in the back 
with braids gathered at the top in the 
center. As usual, it was stunning. 


* * * 


Rep. Jere Cooper, of Tennessee, got 
credit in the House for “mowing down” 
the supporters of the liquor industry's 
bill to legalize the repackaging or combi- 
nation of stored partially-filled barrels. 

It was contended by Rep, Walter A. 
Lynch, of New York, and others, that re- 
packaging would save needed warehouse 
and shipping space and barrels. Their con- 
vincing arguments were sailing along 
beautifully till Cooper, who represented 
a Ways and Means Committee minority 
opposing the bill, took the floor. It would 
complicate revenue collections, he pointed 
out. “Besides,” he said, “it would require 
500 additional storekeeper-gagers, at a 
cost of $1,250,000 a year, and they're 
hard to get; further, there is no necessity 
for this legislation because there is a sur- 
plus of warehouse space and barrels.” 
Final vote: 126 for, 168 against it. 

Later, Lynch sent this note to Cooper: 
“As I settled down to a good cigar after 
dinner I got to thinking what a fancy 
trimming you gave us on repackaging. It 
was about the neatest job of killing a bill 
I have seen in the House, consarn you. 
That’s why I always want you on my 
side from now on.” 

















History via Comics 


There are many ways of teaching his- 
tory but Dr, Paul S. Martin, chief curator 
of anthropology at the Chicago Museum 
of Natural History, is inclined to favor 
the comic strip, now. One of the Museum’s 
most interesting displays is an exhibition 
of Indian relics used by the Shell Mound 
Indians who lived in Kentucky around 500 
A.D. There are plenty of specimens but 
Dr. Martin wanted to give a more graphic 
description of ways in which this early 
Indian tribe lived. He called in Gustaf 
Dalstrom, an artist, to paint a full page 
comic strip titled “The Life of Joe Elk.” 
From then on, the exhibit turned out to 
be the museum’s outstanding attraction. 


Wigwam in Chicago 


Republicans and Democrats gathering 
in Chicago this summer to nominate their 
candidates for President will be rolling 
a lot of history all the way back to 1860. 
However, in all the excitement scheduled 
for The Stadium, the mammoth indoor 
sports arena on the West 
Side, few will remember 
The Wigwam, the homely, 
rectangular frame building 
at Lake and Market Streets 
put up by Chicago to house 
the city’s first Republican 
Convention in May 84 years 
ago. 

The Wigwam cost Chi- 
cago only $5,000. It was 
completed just a month be- 
fore the great conclave. In 
contrast to The Stadium’s 
seating capacity -of 25,000, 
its neon lights and sound 
systems, The Wigwam dis- 
closed pungent aromas com- 
bining raw pine, sweat and 
dust; festoons of bunting 
and sprays of green foliage 
did their best to hide the 
ugly framework. 

Women of Chicago who, with “needles, 
pins and scissors,” brought about what 
was termed a “graceful transformation” 
were rewarded by a cautious welcome to 
a political world that wasn’t theirs. The 
seating committee gave them tickets to 
the balcony, provided, of course, they had 
escorts. On opening day, envious and un- 
attached males took advantage of the 
move and sought out schoolgirls, a passing 
laundress and even an Indian squaw brib- 
ing them to say they helped with the dec- 
orations so they could lay claim to tickets 
for two. The women who did come were 
disappointed; Abe Lincoln, and not that 
“darling of the ladies,” William L. Seward, 
won the nomination. 

Another Chicago building which has 


seen many history-making Conventions is 
The Coliseum, a little way south of The 
Loop. It was here in 1912 that tactics of 
the Republican National Committee made 
William Howard Taft, instead of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the candidate of the 
party. Two months later, in the same 
building the irrepressible “Teddy” won 
the unanimous nomination of his own 
third party, the Progressives. The atmo- 
sphere was more like a religious revival 
than a political conclave, with “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” as Teddy’s campaign 
song. 

The Wigwam isn’t there any more. In 
its place stands a wholesale grocery ware- 
house. The Stadium has been used for 
conventions ever since when the 
New Deal was inaugurated and a Pres- 
ident-elect hurried out from New York 
state to accept the nomination in person. 
It might be just as well if delegates 
from the South aren’t taken to The 
Coliseum, either. You see, it’s a reproduc- 
tion of the Confederacy’s famous Libby 
Prison, with stones in the facade from the 
original, brought up from Richmond, Va. 
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Chicago and political conventions have 
been almost synonymous since The Wig- 
wam’s day. Here’s a chronology worth 
remembering, with the years, the parties 
and the nominees lined up in order: 1860, 
Republican, Lincoln; 1864, Democratic, 
McClellan; 1868, Republican, Grant; 
1880, Republican, Garfield; 1884, Demo- 
cratic, Cleveland; 1884, Republican, 
Blaine; 1888, Republican, Harrison; 1892, 
Democratic, Cleveland; 1896, Democratic, 
Bryan; 1904, Republican, Theodore 
Roosevelt; 1908, Republican, Taft; 1912, 
Republican, Taft; 1912, Progressive, 
Theodore Roosevelt; 1@16, Republican, 
Hughes; 1920, Republican, Harding; 
1932, Democratic, Franklin D. Roosevelt ; 
1932, Republican, Hoover: 1940, Demo- 
cratic,* Roosevelt. 
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Wrens in Your Pants!! 


As a boy, Dr. B. L. Fryxell, head of 
the English department of the James Mil- 
likir University, Decatur, Ill., heard the 
expression “bats in your belfry.”’ He knew 
a lot about the nesting habits of man’s 
feathered friends—how the pesky English 
starlings, for example, have a habit of 
nesting in attics and chimneys. 

Now the Professor has come to enjoy 
one of the most unique of all distinctions. 
Literally, he has “wrens in his pants.” 
Last summer a saucy songster of the wren 
persuasion selected as a nesting place a 
pair of the Professor’s old gardening 
shorts that hung on a post in his backyard. 
The Professor left the pants out all win- 
ter, with the nest intact. Sure enough, the 
bird came back to do a repeat perform- 
ance this year. 


Gummed Pork 


American false teeth are a lot more 
interesting than guns or planes or bull- 
dozers to the natives on Green Island, in 
the New Ireland group. That was proved» 
when an American Seabee was invited to 
partake of a noonday meal, prepared by 
a native with a flair for roast pig. Handed 
a piece of the meat, the Seabee calmly 
took out his upper plate and began chew- 
ing. From then on, this 
guest from Montana, U.S.A.., 
was offered more pork than 
he could hold. The family. 
then the neighbors, came in 
to watch repeat perform- 
ances: removal of teeth. 
chewing without teeth, re- 
placement of teeth. Next 
day, a delegation of villag- 
ers called on the Man-With- 
Detachable-Teeth, bestow- 
ing gifts, trinkets and choice 
fruits by the basketload. 
Last we heard was that 
there was to be a big feast. 
with men, women and chil- 
dren from every nook and 
cranny of the whole island 
invited to dine and see the 
Seabee take out his new 
plate before eating. 


Tarheel Tales 


Ghosts are walking and witches riding 
down North Carolina way, but that’s noth- 
ing new. The new development is that 
now, as far as most of them are con- 
cerned, they’re in one place—a new book 
published in Durham by the Duke Uni- 
versity Press. It’s “Bundle of Troubles 
and Other Tarheel Tales” and it comes 
along just when the idea was abroad that 
all WPA writers had gone to war and that 
their job, anyway, was mostly -limited to 
State guides. This is no guide to any- 
thing, except the richest lore that North 
Carolina will ever know—folk tales that 
might have been lost except for W. C-. 
Hendricks, formerly State Supervisor of 
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the project, who, with several staff mem- 
bers, combed the area from sea to moun- 
tains for this delightful collection. 

There are 37 tales, all told, from the 
opener, “Bundle of Troubles,” to the finale, 
“Pot of Gold,’ with such wonders as 
“Cheese-box Church,” “The Sharpest 
Saw,” “Jenny-Mule,” “Rode by Witches” 
and “The Devil’s Mudhole’”’ in between. 
What is best about them all, perhaps, is 
the fact that they are reproduced in dia- 
lect, put down just the way they were 
told. There’s nothing unnatural about it, 
either, And even if you thought there 
might be, the notes at the back of the 206- 
page volume would offer reassurances, for 
it lists who did the telling, who did the 
recording and writing, and where the story 
probably reaches back to. 

As a matter of fact, the notes constitute 
a generous hint on how the task can be 
accomplished and still may be done else- 
where. “Bundle of Troubles” was told to 
W. E. Hennessee by Harry Hobson, of 
Cleveland, N. C., who heard the story 
from one of his Negro farmhands, Jona- 
than Hobson, 70, and son of one of the 
Hobson slaves. “Pappy’s Tater Patch” 
was told to Samuel E. Kluttz by E, R. 
Hawkins, a farmer of McDowell County, 
and a potato grower. “The Stranger’s 
Last Possum” was told by a Henderson 
County mountaineer and “Trocea” by Joe 
Sanford, who said he believed in spirits and 
recognized Trocea even in the hooting of 
an owl. The story about the magical saw 
was recounted by William Bagwell, a man 
from Apex, who said he worked with such 
a contrivance. Dr. Clyde Thomas, a Siler 
City physician told Miss Katherine Palmer 
about the mysterious happenings of “A 
Night At Pickey’s.” And so it goes. 

Everything’s here, everything that makes 
up the pattern of America, a fading pat- 
tern of Americana that is going to dis- 
appear very soon now, unless what’s left 
is quickly redefined. It is difficult to con- 
trast any of the tales, to say this one is 
better than that. “Swre-Shot Bessie’ is 
a story for tall tale-telling hunters, “Sis- 
terine,” the personal account of personal 
experiences as a Sisterine in Heaven, one 
for people who know old churches down 
the road. “The Headless Hant,” “Blood 
Apples” and “The Gray Casket” are as 
good American ghost stories as will be 
found anywhere. The book should serve 
as rich entertainment and encouraging in- 
spiration, delightfully illustrated as it is 
by Hilda Ogburn. 


Fort Logan, Colorado, tells the story 
of a navigator aboard an American Lib- 
erator trying to determine with instru- 
ments he believed faulty, the exact posi- 
tion of the plane. It was a routine flight. 
The pilot was heading the ship for an 
Egyptian base, enjoying the sight of the 
Pyramids which he had seen before only 
in geography books. 

Suddenly the navigator called out: 
“Better take off yous hats!” 

“Why?” was the obvious query. 


“Because, according to my calcula- 
tions,” the navigator said, “we are now 
inside St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 


Weather Man at 17 


Wisconsin weathermen have a_ keen 


rival in 17-year-old Wayland E. Noland, 
amateur forecaster, who is, they admit, 
75% correct in his predictions. Given the 
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advantage of weather reports from other 
sections of the country, similar to those 
received by Wisconsin’s professional 
meteorologists, Noland is certain he could 
offer the experts even more competition. 

Each day for almost three years the 
youth has observed the cloud and wind 
directions, then posted his own. daily 
weather report on the front door of his 
home. In countless instances, according 
to the neighbors, he has scooped Federal 
predicters on a forecast. 

His predictions, Noland says, are based 
on “wind direction, appearance of the sky, 
feel of the air and thermometer readings.” 
A weather forecast, he insists, is merely 
a “reasonable guess, based on information 
and knowledge.”’ Wayland doesn’t know 
what’s ahead for him, Army demands 
being what they are now. 


Sassafras Bread 


Down in Greene Co., Va., when some 
of the boys get to talking they are just 
as likely as not to mention Shifflette’s 
Sassafras Bread. You'd think, from the 
sound of it, it was something figured out 
in a big bakery or as one of those health 
flour recipes that get mentioned on radio 
programs. It wasn’t. Oban Shifflette is a 
Greene County farmer who began raising 
sassafras wheat because he couldn’t help 
it. Sassafras bread, as famous as it’s 
getting to be, is really an accident. 

Greene County is part of what has been 
known for hundreds of years as “Vir- 
ginia’s sassafras territory.”” Oban Shiff- 
lette moved there 20 years ago. “When I 
began- raising sassafras wheat,” he ad- 
mitted in Luray the other day, “I didn’t 
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know what I was doing. Until 1924 or 
thereabouts, I never heard of sassafras 
biscuits or sassafras rolls.” 

It was in the fall of 1924 that a ten- 
acre field Shifflette cleared turned out to 
-be full of sassafras bushes. The clearing 
job wasn’t too good. Next spring, when 
the wheat the farmer planted began .to 
appear, hundreds of thousands of sassafras 
sprouts appeared, too. Oban and his three 
boys, ‘Tim, John and Joe, worked hard 
trying to pull out the sprouts. But after 
two weeks, the field was just the way it 
had been before. When July came, the 
Shifflettes decided to cut wheat and 
sassafras together and let it go at that. 

The threshing machine slowed down 
every half hour or so and the wheels had 
to be cleared. The wheat had to be hauled 
over to the adjoining county of Madison, 
where the Weaver mill is worked by the 
Robinson River. At the mill, it went 
through two fanning processes to separate 
the grain from sassafras leaves and twigs. 
Then the grinding began. The result was 
a tangy flour with a distinct sassafras 
taste that produced delightfully flaky 
biscuits, rolls, or bread. Oban got excited 
and started telling people he had the best 
bread in the land, a bread easily digested, 
a bread that might be a blood tonic, even. 
His friends, a little skeptical at first, bor- 
rowed some of the flour, and came back 
with similar enthusiasm. 

Greene County doesn’t run to commer- 
cial minds. Nobody has ever called up 
any fancy city baking firms. But a lotuof . 
farmers have followed Oban Shifflette’s 
example. They set apart a little field, per- 
haps ten or twenty acres, then mix some 
sassafras with the wheat seed. But no 
matter who raises it, Virginia people talk 
it up as “Shifflette’s Sassafras Bread.” 





Work, or Fight, or Leave Casper is 
the edict just issued by Mayor G. W. 
Earle of that Wyoming city. The ruling 
was made, he said, after sheep ranchers 
complained that they couldn't find help 
for, the lambing and shearing seasons this 
year. “In Casper all eligibles will shear, 
or take it on the lamb,” said Earle. 


$50 Progress 


Money laid away for a rainy day in 
1927 has just bought War Bonds in 1944. 
Shortly before the last depression, a 
Detroit housewife “planted” a $50 note 
between the pages of one of the books in 
her large library. Often thereafter she 
had need of the hidden hoard. But, alas, 
she had forgotten its hiding-place. Then 
came house-cleaning time this year. The 
title of one book caught her eye. It was 
“Progress & Poverty,” the testament of 
the Single-Taxers. 

“It was really silly of me not to have 
remembered before,” said the house- 
cleaner. “I. remembered everything as 
soon as I saw it. I put the-$s5o0 in that 
book because I hoped to make progress 
in case of poverty.” 
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Ward’s Counter Attack 


Illegal. Hypocrisy. Fake. Thus did 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Chairman Sew- 
ell Avery characterize for a House inves- 
tigating committee last week, government 
seizure of his firm’s Chicago plant. 

He resisted seizure and Army occupa- 
tion, he asserted, “to halt the march to- 
ward dictatorship in this nation and to 
protest against a conspiracy by the gov- 
ernment and union racketeers to take over 
private business.” 

Pounding a table, Avery charged: “This 
Administration has for 12 years smeared 
those who have fought for the right of 
private citizens. I am one victim. I acted 
in the interest of liberty and the welfare 
of the country.” 

Avery, Barr and other Ward officials 
testified before House probers seeking to 
determine whether President Roosevelt 
had exceeded his authority in directing 
seizure of the strike-bound Ward plant. 

Other Avery charges: 

1. WLB violated the law by granting a 
contract to a union (CIO’s United Mail 
Order, Warehouse and Retail Employes), 
which refused to prove legal representa- 
tion of Ward employes. 

2. Congress has done a poor job in 
legislating to settle labor disputes. 

3. WLB and Justice Department sought 
to prevent a court hearing on Ward’s 
contentions of illegality. 

4. The Post Office, Justice Department, 
NLRB and WLB, with approval of the 
President, acted together to give illegal 
and unfair assistance to the CIO union. 

5. NLRB “gerrymandered” bargaining 
units to insure a union victory in the 
election of an employes’ bargaining unit. 

“From its experiences,” Avery told the 
committee, “Ward’s draws the conclusion 
that these many bureaus have formed a 
machine for purchasing political support 
from labor unions.” 

While Avery testified at the capitol, 
WLB executives, a mile away, issued an 
order to Ward’s to extend the expired 
union contract with CIO. Replied John 
A. Barr, head of Ward’s labor relations 
division: “Until the maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause is the law of the land, it 
will not be recognized.” Ward and gov- 
ernment were still deadlocked. 


Russian Films for U. S. 


Negotiations are under way in the na- 
tion’s film capital for exchange of movies 
between the U. S. and Russia after the 
war. Hollywood moguls seek a straight 
business arrangement, whereby a specified 
number of films will be exchanged. 

Russian répresentatives said they hoped 
for a closer relationship, which would in- 
clude exchange of personnel. 





Mississippi Traffic 


Big cargoes of coal, oil, and merchan- 
dise now are moving on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi in steel barges capable of carrying 
2,000 to 3,000 tons of freight. They are 
towed by Diesel-powered boats in strings 
of 4 to 6, the loads, 8 to 15,000 tons. 


State Risk Control Out 


Insurance, as a result of a U. S. Su- 
preme Court 4-to-3 decision upholding a 
Georgia indictment of 200 surety compa- 
nies on anti-trust violation charges, looms 
large as the focal point of the next big 
States Rights battle in Congress. 

A House group led by Rep. Francis E. 
Walter (D. Pa.), aroused by the ruling 
that insurance companies operate in inter- 
state commerce and therefore are subject 
to federal regulation, set out to cancel the 
decision with legislation making insur- 
ance companies subject to state regula- 
tion. He has the support of 35 states. 

The court ruling upset a 75-year-old 
precedent. Affected are the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association, 200 companies, 
27 individuals. 


Wide World 
pilots of these 


“bubbles,” one-piece 
canopies for planes. 


THEY'LL SAVE LIVES, 
gleaming Plexiglas 
clear-vision cockpit 
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Walter called for immediate action on 
his bill, already approved by the House 
Judiciary Committee, and met quick op- 
position from Rep. Charles M. LaFollette, 
(R. Ind.), who termed it “bad legisla- 
tion.” Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D. 
Wyo.), foe of legislation exempting insur- 
ance companies from federal regulation, 
predicted the measure would die in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Music While They Work 


The Porter-Cable Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., recently conducted an experiment 
to determine whether musical programs 
broadcast through plant loud-speakers in- 
creased efficiency during working hours. 

R. M. Shurtz, in charge of the survey, 
found employes have a tendency to 
straighten up and work in time to the 
music. Shurtz also found plant music 
must have a marked rhythm and a mini- 
mum of singing. 

Workers did not enjoy vocalists. 


Plywood Freight Cars 


Six plywood and steel freight cars are 
rolling daily from the Great Northern 
Railway’s shops at St. Cloud, Minn.; in 
the American railroad industry’s first 
quantity production of such units. The 
cars are put in service between St. Paul 
and Pacific northwest points. 

The combination of steel and plywood 
produces a car averaging two tons lighter 
than the conventional steel boxcar. Tests 
show they are as sturdy as all-steel cars. 


Buffaio Bill’s Mine 


Buffalo Bill Cody, of the Old West, in- 
vested heavily in fabulous gold mines, 
seldom received a profit. But today’s war, 
and one of his mines, suggests that Buffalo 
Bill was born 30 years too soon. 

Before the turn of the century, he 
bought the Maudina Mine near Tucson, 
Ariz. He tried to extract gold from it, 
instead it extracted gold from him. Cody 
spent $250,000 in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to operate at a profit. He wanted 
gold, spurned the tungsten evident in the 
mine, finally sold the diggings. 

Today that mine is an important sup- 
plier of tungsten, would have returned to 
Buffalo Bill many times his investment. 


Service stars on the flag of Keystone 
Chromium Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., are kept 
bright by a system of showing ex-em- 
ployes in the armed forces the company 
hasn’t forgotten them. Besides mailing a 
Christmas check to every worker in uni- 
form, Keystone Chromium helps pay fur- 
lough expenses of employes who visit the 
plant while home on leave. Said Pfc. 
Maurice Gokolow, after a company exec- 
utive took him to luncheon and gave him 
$25: “It sure helps boost my morale. But 
better yet is the feeling my old job will 
be waiting for me.” 
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Food for Europe 


Huge stockpiles of food are stored at 
various Atlantic ports to feed the liber- 
ated peoples of Europe when the Army 
calls. Availability of shipping space fig- 
ures largely in plans for relief. 

Feeding the people of conquered Italy 
and liberated France is a military task, 
described as the “second phase” of vic- 
tory. Because of the Army’s desire to 
maintain control over occupied territories 
for a specified period, UNRRA and other 
relief‘agencies will remain out of the pic- 
ture until called in by the military. Allied 
Military Government (AMG) will admin- 
ister relief and rehabilitation. 

Allocations of food for this purpose in- 
clude: Meat, 341,000,000 pounds; skim 
milk, 99,800,000 pounds; evaporated milk, 
75,000,000 pounds; fats and oils, 179, 
000,000 pounds; dried beans, 2,187,000 
pounds; dried peas, 1,270,000 pounds; 
milled rice, 268,000 bags (100 pounds 
each); miscellaneous foods, 2,000,000 
pounds. 

Although quantities of dehydrated veg- 
etables had been allocated, the Army may 
not requisition any of those foods. 

Only new food acquisitions planfied for 
this purpose, WFA reported, will be re- 
placement for items withdrawn. Stock- 
piles are at an all-time top. 

Promise of relief was voiced by 
UNRRA Director General Herbert Leh- 
man. last Wednesday in a_ short-wave 
radiocast to liberated peoples of Europe. 
“You can depend,” he said, “that all goods 
and services possible will be made avail- 
able and fairly shared.” 





One Michigan farmer fumed and 
“fretted recently. He received a letter 
from the Department of Agriculture after 
waiting two weeks for an answer to his 
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EUROPE'S VITAMIN C is stockpiled ceiling-high in American waterfront womens whens 


these cases of canned tomatoes are only a sample of huge stores of every variety of food. 


request for information on marketing 50 
fat steers. This is what the department 
wrote him, says E. D. Sylvester, Buchan- 
an, Mich.: “Sell half of them and milk 
the other half.” 


More Cotton Money 


Increased production of strict middling 
or better cotton would add $134.000,000 
to farm income this year, the National 
Cotton Council reported last week. 

An increase of 28.44% would equal the 
1935 crop of high grade cotton, produc- 
tion of which has steadily declined since 
that year. 

Four principal practices were advocated 
to improve the crop: (1) pick cotton dry 
as possible; (2) keep out trash; (3) pick 
before weather damage; (4) keep good 
cotton separate from bad. 

Although there is a surplus of low 
grade cotton the Council said, there is a 
definite shortage of high grade staple. 
War needs for better grades continue high 
with supplies at a danger level. 


Postwar Feod Plans 


More hot lunches for school children 
and “some kind of food stamp system” 
are among measures under consideration 
by USDA planners to stabilize agricul- 
tural production during a possible post- 
war depression. 

If there’s no depression, agricultural 
readjustment will be easy, officials pre- 
dict. But if a slump in national income 
and employment should accompany in- 
dustrial reconversion, tentative USDA 
plans would bar any return to a “scarcity 
program” for food production. 

Farmers would be encouraged to keep 
producing food even if consumers couldn’t 
buy it all. Surpluses would be distributed 
to school children and needy individuals. 
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Methods of accomplishing this, and the 
question of whether federal or local au- 
thorities would handle the program are 
“administrative details that haven’t been 
worked out yet,” officials say. 


Grocers and Rationing 


Food rationing is a blessing in disguise, 
but it also is a trial and a headache, the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
was told at its Chicago convention. 

William A. Philo, Schenectady, N. Y.., 
said “rationing was the most powerful ad- 
vertising campaign ever launched. With 
the advent of food shortages and inaugu- 
ration of rationing, housewives became 
quality-conscious. Points became more 
portant than price and quality the real 
key to value. It seemed obvious under 
rationing that the only way to get the 
most was to buy the best.” 

P. M. Brinker, association president, 
charged that the “thinkers responsible 
hoped that several hundred thousand re- 
tail establishments would be forced to 
close, but discovered that retail grocers 
would not be chloroformed. Rationing 
was something we had never experienced 
before, and it was a trial and a head- 
ache if we ever faced one.” 

Theoretical practices abandoned at the 
insistence of practical merchandisers, 
Brinker added, included expiration dates 
on ration stamps. 

Other speakers included Sherwin Hax- 
ton, National Canners Association presi- 
dent, who criticized tax-free features of 
cooperatives (PATHFINDER, June 12). 
Resolutions (1) urged Congress to relax- 
restrictive legislation on oleomargarine, 
(2) suggested methods for government 
surplus property disposal after the war. 





New rice harvesting combine saves 
$15 an acre by reaping and threshing wet 
grain, instead of cutting it, then letting 
it dry in the sun until ready to thresh. 
This and other mechanical improvements 
in plowing, seeding, reaping, clipping, 
hulling, pearling and polishing should en- 
able American rice growers to compete 
with low-paid Oriental labor. 


North Dakota Neighbors 


A few days ago Roy Evenson, a pio- 
neer farmer in Renville, N. D., went to 
the hospital, seriously ill. Crep planting 
season arrived with Roy still under treat- 
ment and word got around that he’d get 
well much faster if he’d stop worrying. 
So his neighbors went into action. 

Early on a Friday morning, tractors 
started toward Roy Evenson’s farm from 
all directions. Soon 16 had assembled. 
In a few hours 130 acres had been plowed 
and seeded, with no question asked as to 
who was going to pay for what, no won- 
dering about where the extra gasoline was 
coming from. Roy, who heard about it 
that night, started getting well pronto, It’s 
done that way in Dunn Co., N. D. 











Newfoundland Co-op 


Seeking adventure, John Chester Bates, 
wealthy young Marblehead, Mass., 
yachtsman, embarked upon a summer trip 
that developed into a lifelong crusade and 
changed the whole mode of living of hun- 
dreds of Newfoundland fisher folk. 

That was eight years ago when Bates 
joined doctors and welfare workers on a 
mission to Newfoundland, paying his own 
expenses, sailing his own 28-foot yacht. 
Arriving on Change Island, he found the 
people making about $200 “during sea- 
son,” in want the rest of the year. He 
stayed, married a fisherman’s daughter. 

Assembling the leaders, he “sold” them 
cooperative marketing, aided in organiz- 
ing the Change Island Seaway Coopera- 
tive. He became its manager and liaison 
man. The cooperative now owns its own 
store and premises, markets codfish col- 
lectively, does $35,000-per-year business. 

Preaching self-help, Bates organized a 
credit union, encouraged all to save spare 
nickels and dimes to invest in it. With 
$5,000 working capital, the credit union 
lends to members needing financial aid. 

Branching out, he carried his gospel to 
other fishing villages on the Newfound- 
land coast, aiding in establishment of co- 
operatives, helping to better the lot of the 
once poor fisher people. 


Talk and Dollars 


“T used to buy from Germany, and I'll 
go back to Germany to buy again if their 
price and credit terms are better than 
those from the USA,” Mario J. M. Fer- 
raz, Brazilian railway car manufacturer 
and government officjal, told FEA repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

Ferraz’s frankness was taken as a sign 
Brazilian relations with USA are now so 
good both sides may indulge in the rare 
Latin-American luxury of straight talk. 
Another sign came from New York where 
Valentim F. Boucas, Brazil’s leading dele- 
gate to the Inter American Trade Devel- 
opment Conference (PATHFINDER, May 
29), climaxed a successful mission by 
signing a debt-adjustment plan on $286,- 
065,645 of defaulted dollar bonds. 

New York banks already have received 
$42,000,000 from Brazil to cover interest 
and first repayments of the loans, which 
will be retired in about 27 years. 


The Easy and Hard Ways 


Rebels who seized the government of 
little Ecuador (PATHFINDER, June 12) 
won within two weeks a prize the revolu- 
tionary governments of much more pow- 
erful Argentina and Bolivia sought for 
months—recognition from USA and 
Good Neighbor republics. 


Good Neighbors 





Whatever the rights or wrongs of Jose 
Maria Velasco Ibarra’s successful coup in 
Ecuador, nobody accused Ibarra or his 
followers of Axis sympathies. That, 
Hemisphere nations agreed, was the main 
thing. Everything else was Ecuador’s own 
business. 

Meanwhile the half-year old question 
whether Bolivia’s revolutionary regime 
headed by Major Gualberto Villaroel, de- 
served recognition, was discussed by USA 
and Latin American state departments. 

The odds are in Bolivia’s favor because 
of a report by Avra Warren, United States 
Ambassador to Panama, (PATHFINDER, 
June 12) that the Villaroel government 
“has eliminated its anti-democratic ele- 
ments and is in full control of the political 
situation.” Unofficial reports were, that 
although plenty of Axis influence re- 
mained, the State Department believed 
recognition would be preferable to the 
only alternative—Bolivian cooperation 
with Argentina. 


Retiring Strong Man 


Crowds of cheering Cubans gave Presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista a tremendous hand 
because he didn’t run to succeed himself 
and his party lost the election. For once 
in Latin American history a “strong man” 
in full control of the Army prepared to 
step quietly out of the presidency after 
conducting an honest ballot. 

Next President of Cuba will be opposi- 
tion leader Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin. 
Former Prime Minister Dr, Carlos Sala- 
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HAVANA WINNER, Ramon Grau San Mar- 


tin, easily won Cuban presidential election. 
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drigas Zayas, picked by Batista to take 
his place after ten years in office, was 
smothered so badly in the voting he con- 
ceded defeat after only one quarter of 
the ballots were counted. 


Sour Note 


Minor discordant note’ in the Good 
Neighbors symphony was heard in Mex- 
ico City where newspapers headlined 
“Stokowski’s Rudeness to Mexico.” No 
comment came from the famous conduc- 
tor, Leopold Stokowski, as he huffily re- 
turned to Philadelphia after an unsuc- 
cessful concert series with the Mexican 
Symphony Orchestra, climaxed by an open 
break with musicians and a leading Mex- 
ican composer, Manuel M. Ponce. 

Music by Ponce, conducted by Stokow- 
ski, was to have featured a nationwide 
one-hour broadcast commemorating the 
sinking by U-boats of a Mexican tanker 
in May, 1942, which led to Mexico’s en- 
try into the war. During a rehearsal, Sto- 
kowski bawled out the composer in front 
of the orchestra. Latin tempers were 
aroused. Ponce and some musicians 
walked out. The conductor left Mexico 
after writing President Camacho: “In be- 
half of music in Mexico, a country I love 
dearly, I protest.” 


American Bypass 


Dedication of a new Canadian Em- 
bassy in Mexico City was celebrated, both 
north and south of the border, with pre- 
dictions of a postwar trade boom by- 
passing the USA. 

In Ottawa, Allan Anderson of Canada’s 
Wartime Information Board predicted 
when young Canadians come home from 
overseas they'll be astonished at the new 
surge of interest in Latin America. 

“It has been difficult for Latin Ameri- 
cans to see beyond the huge, powerful and 
wealthy USA,” Anderson said, “and to 
realize Canada is more or less in their 
own class. We are liked and trusted in 
Latin America.” 

In Mexico City, business men pointed 
out Canada doesn’t compete in important 
products with any Latin American coun- 
try except Argentina. Without USA im- 
port restrictions, Canada needs cotton 
from Brazil, oil from Venezuela or Mex- 
ico, and citrus fruits and other tropical 
exports from all parts of Central and S.A. 


Canadian Chemists Meet 


A “middle course” between free enter- 
prise and state socialism was advocated 
by WPB Chemicals Bureau Director 
D. P. Morgan in Toronto last week. He 
Suggested postwar use of industry com- 
mittees to work with the government. 

Morgan also told the Canadian Chemi- 
cal Conference that the 100 chemical ad- 
visory committees working with WPB 
“constitute a very real factor in success- 
ful cooperation between government and 
the chemical industry.” 
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Carole Lombard 


In recognition of her patriotic services 
in selling War Bonds, the Government 
has honored the late moving picture star, 
Carole Lombard, by naming a new Liberty 
Ship, the SS Carole Lombard. 

Miss Lombard, whose family name was 
Jane Alice Peters, was born at Fort 





Paramount 


Wayne, Ind., Oct. 6, 1908. She was edu- 
cated in Los Angeles schools, and began 
her film career in the Fox Studios at 
Hollywood in 1926. She was later asso- 
ciated with Mack Sennett, Paramount and 
other producers, and became one of the 
highest paid movie stars. Her last film 
had for its title, “To Be or Not to Be.” 

Carole Lombard lost her life in the 
service of her country. It was on the 
return trip to Hollywood after a remark- 
ably successful selling campaign—she had 
helped sell more than $2,000,000 worth 
of War Bonds at Indianapolis the night 
before—that she was killed in an airplane 
accident near Las Vegas, N. M., Jan. 16, 
1942. Miss Lombard was the wife of 
Clark Gable, major in the U. S. Army. 


Lloyd Shaw 


Many a man has lamented the fact that 
in our schools a few students are given 
intensive athletic training (to make the 
teams) while the rest are neglected, but 
Lloyd Shaw has done something about it. 
His Cheyenne Mountain School at Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., is widely known 
for its folk dancing and dramatics. Stu- 
dents trained there in .European folk 
dances, American square dances, Western 
dances, cowboy dances and the like have 
given exhibitions as far away as Boston, 
New York and New Orleans. 

Teacher Shaw’s idea is to encourage 
individual sports instead of organized 
competitive athletics, and besides the folk 
dancing the students get mountaineering, 
horsemanship, skiing and dramatics. A 
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Christmas play, written by Shaw himself, 
and produced regularly for the last 20 
years, has been widely described as the 
“little Oberammergau of the West.” 

As for scholarship, that is by no means 
neglected. The scholastic standard of 
the Cheyenne Mountain School has been 
pronounced unusually high. Ernie Pyle, 
famous war correspondent, declared that 
Shaw had built up “the finest public 
school” he had ever seen, and was a mod- 
ern educator in the best sense of the term. 

Shaw, who was born in Denver and 
grew up on and around Pike’s Peak, al- 
ways led a very active outdoor life. While 
a student at Colorado College one of his 
chief interests was biology, which per- 
mitted him to spend a great deal of time 
in field work. In his first year out of 
school he wrote his first book, “Nature 
Notes of the Pike’s Peak Region.” 

Dr. Shaw started his teaching career in 
the Colorado Springs high school, where 
he himself had been a pupil. But when a 
faculty quarrel caused him to leave he 
accepted the principalship of the little 
suburban school at the foot of Cheyenne 
Mountain as a challenge. He first devel- 
oped a football team that got to be so 
good and became so famous as to threaten 
to overshadow the whole school. So foot- 
ball was discontinued and skiing and 
mountain-climbing introduced. 

It was later, during a trip through Eu- 
rope, that Shaw and his wife, a former 
classmate and present fellow-worker, be- 
gan to study folk dances. Later, Ameri- 
can dances were added, and soon all stu- 
dents were dancing, as well as going on 
camping trips and playing school games. 
Before the war enrollment taxed the ca- 
pacity of the small gymnasium. 


Allison W. Ind 


Back in 1903 a boy was born in the 
Ind family, living then out in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota in a town called 
Lead. He was a normal American, one 
who explored the Homestake Gold Mine 
before he was more than a toddler, one 
who hung around the railroad yards and 


“shops because that was where men told 


tall stories. He thought that some day he 
would like to tell stories himself, but it 
wasn’t till recently that he told one of 
world importance. Oddly enough, the 
book isn’t about anything in the United 
States, although it has a lot to do with 
everything American. It’s “Bataan: The 
Judgment Seat” (Macmillan). 

When in 1910 the father of Allison W. 
Ind gave up mining to run a grocery store 
in Sturgis, South Dakota, Allison consid- 
ered that the change was good; he could 
explore another part of the world. And 
just as he was deciding that it might 
be a good idea if the Inds moved on 
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somewhere else, along came World War I 
and moved his father to Camp Meade, 
and then to France. 

When the first World War was over, 
Allison’s father was @ major and he, with 
Allison’s mother and the rest of the fam- 
ily, moved off to Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
for Mrs. Ind was determined her children 
should have a good education. Graduat- 
ing from Ann Arbor High School and 
later from the University of Michigan, 
Allison gathered honors in Liberal Arts, 
Medicine and engineering. The urge to 
write came back, and soon the young man 
was specializing in short stories that were 
sold both at home and abroad. Eight 
years in newspaper work gave meaning to 
his name in science, music and theatre. 

Allison Ind may have seen World War 
II coming, he doesn’t know. He is sure 
he knew nothing of the approach of a 
book, this book about Bataan. He en- 
rolled in the Naval Reserve only to find 
out that a tricky stomach would keep him 
from anything resembling sea duty with 
comfort. He then shifted to the military 
and got a commission as Reserve Officer 
in Military Intelligence, 

When General Clagett, commanding 
officer of Selfridge Field, Mich., was or- 
dered to Manila to command the Army 





Air Forces in the Philippines, he took 
along then Lieut. Col. Harold H. “Pur- 
suit” George and young Lieut. Ind. In 
the islands, Ind served as Intelligence 
Officer for the development of the Far 
East Air Force and as aide to General 
Clagett. He went off on inspection jaunts 
in Malaya and the Netherlands East In- 
dies in the summer of 1941 and later he 
accompanied Major Brereton to Australia 
for preliminary studies for the establish- 
ment of air bases. He returned just in 
time to hear the news of Pearl Harbor. 

The boy from the Black Hills of South 
Dakota who became a Bataan authority 
almost overnight because of an urge to 
write and investigate, has had time to 
think—and record. The result is a de- 
tailed and gripping account of the modern 
tragedy of the Philippines. 








You can own 
this van and 
earn big money 


In 1943 we paid operator ‘‘A’”’ 
$14,731.25, plus bonus. 

For last March alone we paid oper- 
ator “B”’ $1,916.18, plus bonus. 

You, too, can earn big money in 
this dignified enterprise. You can see 
the country, covering 38 states, with 
steady, year round work under our 
exclusive contract. 

This well-known soundly estab- 
lished company needs operators who 
can own their equipment. Most of our 
men have been with us up to 14 years, 
they are proud to carry the Greyvan 
name—proud of their ownership— 

roud to make such good earnings. 

his is not an inflated business. Its 
greatest success lies ahead. Write us 
for full particulars. 


GREYVAN LINES 


INCORPORATED 
1905 PRAIRIE AVE. DEPT. O CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


VYou- Slip 


CAT'S 
ef 


Send $1.00 for short course in voice, dic- 
tion, delivery. Learn how to make your 
start in the Broadcasting Division of 
America’s Billion Dollar Radio Industry. 


BROADCAST PRODUCTIONS 
25 East Jackson Blvd. * Chicago 4, Illinois 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet. “Protect, Finance ard Sell 
Your Invention.’ No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Reyjistered Patent Attorneys, 
1021 Albee Building, Washington 5. D. C. 
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Health 


New Fast Spray 


A new automatic spray device to re- 
jlace the common foot bath used at 
swimming pools and in shower rooms tv 
control foot features an_ indi- 
vidual application of fresh, clean solution 
which has not been contaminated by pre- 
vious usage. 

Introduced by a Seattle, Wash., com- 
pany, the machine includes three pumps 
contained in a round tub topped with a 
flat grill. The weight of a person on the 
grill automatically releases a cloud of 
mist that completely bathes the feet in a 
solution especially compounded to fight 
ringworm. The tub holds three and a half 
gallons of solution and is sufficient to 
give about 10,000 treatments. 


athlete’s 


Spotted Fever 


Ticks, some species of which carry the 
dread Rocky Mountain (spotted) fever, 
provide one peril of picnicking at this 
time of the year, Dr. Franklin Massey of 
Philadelphia’s Hahnemann _ Hospital 
warned last week. 

Immediate treatment of tick bites was 
urged by Dr. Massey. A toothpick dipped 
in iodine or silver nitrate and drilled 
into the hole left by the tick is the best 
cure, although, he said, no cure for spot- 
ted fever, carried by the wood tick, is 
known, Vaccination may immunize against 
the fever. 

Seven cases of the fever, with one 
death, were reported in eastern states 
during the past two weeks. 


Nurse Shortage 


Professional men, bankers, government 
specialists are among thousands of men 
who have volunteered to help relieve crit- 





Wide World 
New hand for soldiers-is complete fo nails, hair 
follicles, and fingerprints. Beaver Edwards, 
Detroit sculptor fits one to Corp. Schleinz. 
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ical shortages of nurses and attendants in 
hospitals. . 

The male nurse volunteer program, 
sponsored by the national OCD, origi- 
nated in New York, where 50 hospitals 
have benefitted. Spreading rapidly, it has 
been instituted in 9 Philadelphia hospi- 
tals, 5 Washington, D. C., hospitals, nu- 
merous others from New Haven, Conn.., 
to Portland, Ore. 

OCD Director William N. Haskell said 
hospitals using the plan install no special 
training courses for the volunteers, in- 
stead let them learn by doing. The men 
work 4-hour shifts, performing duties for 
which doctors or nurses are not needed. 


Illinois’ Hot Box 


Student volunteers at the University of 
Illinois are sweating for health studies in 
a specially built “hot box” in experiments 
to determine the amount of body chemi- 
cals lost through perspiration. The find- 
ings are being used in a study of diets 
for servicemen and others in the tropics. 

The University’s “hot box” is a sealed 
and windowless room where the human 
guinea pigs lie on cots covered with rub- 
ber sheeting. Perspiration is caught in 
trays and analyzed by Profs. Harold H. 
Mitchell and Tom S. Hamilton of the Col- 
lege’s Nutrition staff. 

Exposure to tropical conditions, with 
temperatures ranging up to 100 degrees. 
cause the victims to lose as much as 20 
pounds in a single day. According to the 
University, losses of salt and other min- 
erals through perspiration are sufficient 
to cause disease. 


Expansion of home nursing through 
the Blue Cross and other health insur- 
ance plans through government “assist- 
ance” was advocated last week by dele- 
gates to the American Nurses’ Association 
convention in Buffalo. Federal aid was 
urged to provide adequate distribution of 
health services in the home. 


Funds for Mental Cases 


Federal subsidization of non-profit, 
non-sectarian mental treatment institu- 
tions was advocated last week by Dr. 
Israel Strauss, New York psychiatrist, be- 
cause “the problem has outgrown local 
communities.”” He advocated a $1,000,- 
000,000 appropriation. 

He said thousands of mental cases are 
walking the streets of America’s cities be- 
cause of the lack of appreciation of the 


. necessity for providing treatment. 


Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, Dr. Ed- 
ward Weiss of Temple University, pre- 
pared to investigate connections between 
emotions and health under a $10,000 
grant from the National Committee for 
Mental Heygiene. Doctors have long 
known many illnesses are tied up with 
disturbances in emotional life, but re- 
search into the field, called psycho- 
somatic medicine, is still new. 
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Assistance for Europe 


Creation of an International Education 
office to facilitate cooperation in postwar 
inter-relationships was advocated last 
week by the International Education As- 
sembly at Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Such an agency, said Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, chairman of the Association 
for Adult Education, “is even more essen- 
tial than formation of a world-wide polit- 
ical body for future peace.” He charac- 
terized as “absurd” and “childish arro- 
gance” beliefs that American teachers 
could go to Germany and help rebuild the 
education system. 

“We need to re-educate ourselves first,” 
said he. “This country has not learned to 
live with other countries in terms of 
peace and freedom.” An_ international 
body to plan education for all, not Ger- 
many alone,-is necessary, he added. 

Under leadership of Dr. William Carr, 
chairman of the liaison committee for 
international education, a nine-point pro- 
gram was drafted: 

(1) Proper aim of education is the de- 
velopment of a free man; (2) everyone 
should be educated; (3) opportunities 
should be ample and justly distributed; 
(4) education should employ informal as 
well as formal media of instruction; (5) 
complete freedom to learn; (6) education 
should enrich human personality; (7) 
education should develop economic com- 
petence; (8) education is concerned with 
development of character; (9) and should 
develop international understanding. 

Concerning rehabilitation of Europe’s 
educational systems, the conference was 
told books already have been collected in 
England and the Rockefeller Foundation 
here is financing a similar project for the 
American Library Association. 
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Age Limits Lowered 


Exceptionally bright kindergarten chil- 
dren under 6 years old will be admitted 
to New York City’s public school first 
grades, Associate Supt. Regina C. M. 
Burke announced last week. Recent 
changes in age limits permits this. 

Screening tests to determine eligibles 
are under way. These include intelligence, 
reading readiness, and social and emo- 
tional maturity. Proven physical vigor 
also is necessary. Previously, admittance 
to first grade was limited to 6 yr. olds. 


Strains of War 


America’s system of higher education 
is deteriorating, says Dr. Felix Morley, 
Haverford College president. 

“Deterioration is becoming apparent 
in almost every aspect of our western 
civilization,” Dr. Morley asserted in ‘his 
commencement address. “But the process 
is most advanced, if not more pronounced, 
in cultural training, given so low a rating 
among the grim priorities of total war.” 

American colleges, he said,, have been 
better at education than at indoctrination, 
adding: “We can do nothing -to ‘control 
the raging torrent. But as the appalling 
force . . . diminishes we can rebuild the 
barriers to human destructiveness so next 
time they will not give way so easily.” 


The armed forces have lost more men 
by lack of education than by enemy ac- 
tion, Selective Service announced. While 
war casualties totaled 201,454, the total 
rejections for failure to pass Army intelli- 
gence tests, primarily because of educa- 
tional deficiency with no other disqualify- 
ing defect, totaled about 240,000. 

Said the Selective Service: “Adequate 
educational programs and enforcement of 
compulsory school laws during the dec- 
ade before the outbreak of this war would 
have resulted in providing the equivalent 
of 15 divisions of fighting troops.” 
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PLAYING STORE is fun ond valuable for grade pupils at this Denver, Colo., public school 
where youngsters study “relative values.” Pupils earn “store money” af school to buy goods. 
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UNTIL... 


you find out the meaning of 
your sweetheart’s name 


You'll be surprised at the meanings 
of some people’s names. Let us send 
you a free book which tells you the 
meanings of over 900 names for men 
and women (with the origin of each). 

We would like-to send you this 
fascinating, color-illustrated booklet 
free... because it will help you to 
remember the “Ethyl” name and 
what it means: 

“ETHYL is a trade mark name, It 
stands for antiknock fluid made only 
by the Ethyl age mm Oil com- 
panies put Ethyl 
fluid into gasoline 
to prevent knock- 
ing.” 

ENTIRELY FREE 


NO OBLIGATION 
MAIL COUPON NOW @ 






| “WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 
DeptM19,Box53, NewY ork8, N.Y. 

| Please send me a free copy of 

| “What's in a Name?” 


| NGERO. 2 oo cccccccccsccccccsccocoecooes 
(PLeAsE PRINT) 
Address....... eevevees 
| 
City & State... ccccccccscctscccescccce 
| 
ee 





FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at yourdrug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 


EN-AR-CO_ emesy Co. N.Y. C. 



















TITE-LINE Clothes Line Holder 


New, patented device 
holds line tight, indoors 
or out. Makes line easier 
to put up or take down. 
Eliminates knots. . . slip- 

ng . kinks. Makes 
E jest longer. Steel, 
with rust-resisting Navy finish. 10c at hard- 
ware, department and variety stores. 


THE MIDLAND CO., Dept P-5, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Cookies for Summer 


Those trick, squatty vari-colored cookie 
jars that might be a little Dutch girl or 
a jovial fat chef in china, are taking their 
place in the «ummer blitz, filled with 
cookies to add variety to tall cool drinks. 

A few hints to keep your own Fahren- 
heit within bounds would be to whip up 
a batch of icebox cooking -dough, stick it 
in the refrigerator and the dough is ready 
when needed. These cookies can be baked 
in from 12 to 15 minutes, and, served 
with chilled dessert§ or frosted lemon- 
ades, are delicious. 

If you are entertaining at bridge or 
having the Red Cross group in for work, 
spicy frosted creams with a cold soft des- 
sert or blanc mange, make a tasty snack. 
Here’s the recipe: Cream a scant cup of 
shortening with one cup of sugar until 
light. Add two slightly beaten egg yolks, 
one half cup of mild flavored molasses 
and one half teaspoon of salt. Pour one 
half cup hot water over one tablespoon 
ginger and one scant teaspoon of soda. 

Add to the other ingredients and blend 
in two cups of sifted flour. Spread into 
greased jelly roll pan and bake in mod- 
erate oven (350 F.) for 20 minutes. When 
baked, frost before removing from the 
pan. When cool, cut into squares. Makes 
one and one half dozen. 


Before trying to drive a nail into a 
plaster wall, dip the nail in hot water or 
melted wax and the plaster will not 
crumble or crack. 

Before opening a can of paint, turn it 
upside down for a short time and it will 
mix better when opened. 


Better Washing Machines 


Tests are underway in the Westing- 
house Laboratories to improve automatic 
washing machines, 

One test uses fire to determine the ef- 
ficiency. First, a clean cloth is burned 
and the ashes weighed. Another sample 
of the same material and size is washed 
and rinsed in a test machine, then burned. 
If the weight difference is more than one- 
thousandth of an ounce, engineers know 
the machine has not completely washed 
out the soap, and seek to find the “bugs.” 

Another gadget, using mirrors, light 
and meter, measures reflectivity of a 
washed sample to determine whether the 
machine has done a thorough job. 

Two small dials operate the automatic 
washer, one for selecting washing time 
desired, the other to provide the correct 
water temperature. 

All the homemaker does is pack in the 
clothes, set the dials and wait for the 
work to be done. 
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Bill thinks I’m sweet enough and 
mean well, but like most husbands, 
he feels I’m the “little woman.” Sort 
of interesting to see how I’ve grad- 
ually taken over keeping the check- 
ing account, the farm records, the 
taxes, etc. Every once in a while 
Bill gets on his ear and decides he'll 
be a big he-man, but after he’s 
messed with figures a while he always 
says: “For Pete’s sake, Nabby, 
Straighten them out. Gosh, you've 
got things so complicated I couldn’t 
understand them anyway.” 


SOOT; 
Recipe of the Week 


CEREAL DROP COOKIES 

13 cups flour; 2 tsps. baking powder; 
4 tsp. salt. 4 cup shortening; } cup sugar; 
1 egg; % cup milk; 1 tsp. vanilla extract; 
2 cups enriched whole wheat flakes. 

Sift flour and measure. Sift flour, bak- 
ing powder and salt together. Cream 
shortening; add sugar gradually and con- 
tinue creaming until light and fluffy, Add 
egg, beat well. Add dry ingredients to 
creamed mixture alternately with com- 
bined milk and flavoring. Stir in wheat 
flakes crushed into fine crumbs. 

Drop by tablespoon onto greased bak- 
ing sheet. Bake in moderate oven (375° 
F.) about 15 minutes. Sprinkle with su- 
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gar before baking, if desired. Yield: 24 
dozen cookies, 


24-inch diameter. 
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Home Decorating 


Those buggies with the fringe on top 
and patch work quilts of grandma’s are 
lending themselves to decoration in mod- 
ern farm houses. 

Seats of the old time buggies are mov- 
ing into the living rooms to be covered 
with gay chintz and used for lounging 
sofas. Patch work quilts are sewn to- 
gether (never mind whether they match) 
and used for bed spreads and pillow rolls. 
Some decorators tack a single quilt on the 
wall over the head board to give an old 
fashioned appearance to the room. 

Another little trick that works wonders 
for a bed placed by the window is to 
drape the windows with old fashioned 
bandannas looped together. Use plain 
chintz for the top and bandannas as a 
border, 


Outdoor Parties 


Having company? Of course you are. 
Summer is the best time of the year to 
entertain for it gives your friends a 
chance to see just what a charming out- 
door hostess you can be by concocting 
new desserts that add to an afternoon 
party, whether it is for grown-ups or the 
children. Here’s a recipe for an Alaska 
souffle, which is just as cool as it sounds: 

Have a serving plate that is both fire- 
proof and usable for service. -Place a 
layer of sponge cake on it that is half an 
inch thick and longer than a brick of ice 
cream for that is part of your souffle. 

When ready to serve, place the ice 
cream on the cake, have ready a bowl of 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Quickly cover 
the ice cream with this and sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. Get the oven as hot as 
possible. Put your creation in for a few 
seconds until the eggs have browned. 

Remove quickly, add a maraschino 
cherry. This can be cut in squares after 
you are at the table. Serve at once. 


How do you quick freeze corn? 


Modern quick freeze methods are fast 
becoming a part of community life. 

The chief advantage in freezing is that 
food retains most of its original flavor 
and lends itself to a variety of different 
dishes. Then too from one-third to one- 
half the time is saved by freezing com- 
pared to canning in hot months. 

There are more than 4,559 commercial 
and community storage plants now with 
many homes equipped with their own 
storage cabinets, including those commu- 
nities providing process kitchens in con- 
junction with freezing quarters. 

Preparing food for freezing is not diffi- 
cult. Take corn for example. 

Principal steps in preparing it for quick 
freezing are shown in the accompany- 
ing photographs. First, husk and silk 
the corn, trim the ends and cut into 
3 or 4 inch lengths. Then wash it thor- 
oughly either before or after cutting it 
from the cob. Next, it must be scalded or 
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blanched so that action of enzymes, that 
otherwise would change the flavor and 
quality, is stopped. This also preserves 
the color, and, by slightly softening the 
corn, makes packing easier. 

Corn to be cut from the cob is usually 
scalded for 2 minutes (1 gallon of boiling 
water to a pound of corn). After scald- 
ing, dip quickly into cold water. Corn to 
be frozen on the cob is scalded longer—7 
minutes for small diameter, and 9 min- 
utes for medium diameter, 11 minutes for 





2% 


larger diameter corn. (Since the boiling 
point of water is lower at higher alti- 
tudes, these blanching times must be in- 
creased slightly at altitudes above 1,000 
feet—} minutes at 1,000 to 3,000; 4 min- 
ute at 3,000 to 5,000 feet and up to one 
minute at 7,000 to 9,000 feet. 

Packing is done in moisture and vapor 
proof cartons (4). Cartons are made of 
impregnated cardboard. To seal, use a 
flat iron just warm enough to seal the 
thermoplastic coating. 








Patterns Point to Summer 





Pattern 9062 . . . A wardrobe-builder! From 
the same pattern make a jaunty pinafore, a 
jacket costume. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 6, jacket and 


jumper requires 2'/g yards 35 inch fabric; sun- 
frock, 14 yards 35 inch. 


Pattern 4698 . . . Gives you a new slant on 
fashion. Sweeping side closing for a slim, trim 
figure. Sizes 12 to 20, 32 to 40. Size 16 re- 
quires 3'/4 yards 35 inch fabric. 


EACH PATTERN together with a 
needlework pattern of useful and 
decorative motifs for linens and 
garments, TWENTY CENTS. Send 


orders: to PATHFINDER Pattern 
Department, 243 West 17th Street, 
New York 11, New York. 











DONT PUT UP WITH THE 
TORMENT OF SIMPLE PILES 
USE — 


Don't just suffer the agonizing pain, torture, 
itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 
How PAZO Ointment Works 

1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itch- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and easy method of application. , 

Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application simple and 
thorough. (Some persons, and many doctors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 

Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Get PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 


THE GROVE tus GROVE LABORATORIES, Inc. St. Lovis, Me. inc., $1. Lovis, Me. 
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FEATURES 
oJ Ou BAY FREE TRIAL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


@ WEIGHS 3 OUNCES 
@ 3°" LONG 2%" WIDE 
@ LIBERAL GUARANTEE 
© SMALL BATTERY CASE 
@ LUCITE EAR MOLD FREE 

e@3 wavs to pay- | BOOKLET 


THE BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 
DEPT. A-11 PEABODY, MASS. 





ASK ABOUT EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
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Put on the Kettle 


Better meals for hikers and picnickers 
after the war may be made with a new 
small, portable cooking outfit, developed 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps for 
isolated detachments of soldiers. 





Complete with everything from down- 
draft burner to salt and pepper shakers, 
the new outfit weighs only 80 pounds and 
breaks up into two 40-pound packages, 
each of which can be carried easily. 

The stove burns either gasoline, kero- 
sene, or fuel oil by a down-draft method 
that exposes the undersides of pots and 
pans directly to the heat, greatly reducing 
cooking time. The outfit also has an 
adaptor tube for making a fuel tank out 
of a blitz can. 


Canning Chicken 


Poultry canning, which requires care 
and time by the home canner, must be 
undertaken according to specific direc- 
tions to assure a tasty wholesome food. 
Here are a few tips on preparing poultry: 

1. Can only healthy, well-grown, prop- 
erly killed chickens. Two-year-old stock 
is preferable. 

2. Be sure they are thoroughly bled, 
carefully plucked, singed and washed. 

3. Chill thoroughly. It takes 12 hours 
to reduce body heat completely. To chill, 
hang head down. Meat should be kept 
just above freezing while chilling. Do not 
salt before chilling. 

4. Draw carefully. Cut chicken into 
the usual pieces for servings Remove the 
skin, trim off fat. Save excess fat, feet, 
back and all bony pieces for broth. The 
meaty pieces may be canned either with 
or without the bone. Canned with the 


‘bone, the meat will be better flavored. 


5. Precook by any appropriate method, 
roasting, frying or simmering. Do not 
attempt to cook thoroughly. Simply cook 
until about half-done to speed processing 
and improve flavor. Never dip in batter, 
flour or crumbs. 
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6. Roast chicken—boiling bath—4 hrs. 
Steam pressure cooker—pints 65 min., 
qts. 75 min., at 15 pounds steam pressure. 
Friéd chicken — same time as roast 


chicken. Boned—same boiling water bath. 
Steam pressure cooker—pints 85 min.. 
qts., 120 min., 


and 15 pounds pressure. 





U. S. Signal Corps 


Save those cotton bags 


It’s in the bag—that new jumper you 
may want, or a sunsuit for little brother— 
if you save the bags that hold your flour 
sugar, meal or feed. 

With the expansion of the Army and 
the transfer of more troops overseas, 
Uncle Sam is using 150,000,000 bags 
yearly, which means a shortage of cotton 
material for civilians. So any conserva- 
tion means more articles for your home. 

Small bags may be used to make doll 
clothes, baby bibs, towels, napkins, Larger 
ones may be converted into garment bags, 
laundry bags, chair tidies, table covers, 
kitchen aprons, many other useful things. 

Sewing with cotton bags is as simple 
as stringing beans. First, remove the 
printing, soak the bag overnight in heavy 
soap suds. Then, if all traces of ink are 
not removed, boil for ten minutes. Next, 
rip the bag, save the string from it, 
launder and tint it any color you desire. 
Pin the pattern to the fabric and cut with 
sharp scissors. Sew the pieces together 
and you have something new and useful. 


Airplane Glasses 


Airminded America has gone overboard 
in a manner of speaking by turning out 
decorated glassware with heavy embossed 
or handpainted airplanes. 

Then there are tremendously tall tum- 
blers, in a set of eight, each in different 
hues, with the host’s initials imprinted 


on the sides in white. 

Contrasting with this modern glass- 
ware are the old-fashioned ruby and silver 
candelabra, bowls and plates that were 
the rage years ago and now are the “lat- 
est” addition to a correct dining room. 
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Follow The Boys—Hollywood toots its 
own horn—with pardonable pride—in this 
lavish record of its contribution to the 
entertainment of G. I. Joe and Jane. 

Actually, it’s just a two-hour vaudeville 


show. The “acts” are staged in camps 
here, there, everywhere. Orson Welles 
saws a woman (Marlene Dietrich) in half. 
W. C. Fields repeats his hilarious pool 
game routine. The Andrews Sisters sing 
a medley of to of their most popular 
songs (the show boasts 19 musical num- 
bers). 

Others in the cast: Vera Zorina, Dinah 
Shore, Ted Lewis, George Raft, Sophie 
(Last of the Red Hot Mamas) Tucker, 
a score more. You won’t miss on this one. 
(Universal ) 





Show Business—Eddie Cantor, who’s 
been in show business 25 years, shows 
what he’s learned, and it’s plenty. Joan 
Davis runs away with the picture. George 
Murphy and Constance Moore are there, 
too. (RKO) 





The Hitler Gang—Just what its title 
implies, a factual hair-raiser telling the 
story of Hitler’s rise to power. Robert 





Acme 


TRUE TO LIFE is Robert Watson's Hitler. 


Watson plays Hitler well. Old favorite 
Victor Varconi portrays Rudolph Hess. 
Not for the children. (Paramount) 





Cowboy and the Senorita—Singing Roy 
Rogers saves Mary Lee’s mine from a 
swindler. (Republic) 





And The Angels Sing—Dorothy La- 
mour, Betty Hutton, Diana Lynn, Mimi 
Chandler sing, dance and fight over Fred 
McMurray. (Paramount) 





See Here, Private Hargrove—lIf it 
hasn’t been your way, see it and laugh. 
(MGM) 


—enkeen 


Address Unknown—Academy Award 
Winner Paul Lucas is a Nazi beast again, 
betrays his son’s fiancée to the Gestapo, 
gets it in the end. (Columbia) 








Not only Adds, but can also be used to 
Subtract, Multiply, ‘and Divide . . Sturdily con- 
structed for years of use—yet so ‘light it can be 
conveniently carried in pocket, as well as used 
in office, shop or home. 


This machine is being used by Deputy Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue, and they find 
it 100% accurate, and helpful _in their work. 


SEND NO MONEY—Just send name and 
address. Then pay postman $2.50 plus postal 
charges on delivery. Or send $2.50 with order, 
and we pay all charges—saving you about 50c 
at the new postal rates. 


Order Yours Today 


LEE’S SPECIALTY CO. Dept. PF-4 
1616 Neo. Ogden Ave., Chicago 14, lil. 


rVelel pared, 
SUBTRACTION 
MULTIPLICATION 

DIVISION 


Useful to Everyone 


Business men find it wonderful 
for ge J inventory, checking 
. « Accountants, 
broker,» — Ee for their cal- 
—" “ip omen for ~ ou 
crops @ ment figures . 
Housewives for their shopping 
. . Children for their school work. 


It’s 100% Aceurate 
Yet Weighs s oO 
Only 5 Ounces Postpaid 
YOU'IHl get a thrill from this amazingly handy, yet 
absolutely accurate machine. Itcan save you loads 
of time, energy, and wear and tear on your nerves. 





TryM Way of Living 
@ for Just 90 Days! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Condition 


‘‘Are your nerves jumpy—your digestion 
upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
mental depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from 16 to 86 years old," says 
AL WILLIAMS, noted West Coast con- 
ditioning expert. 


FREE BOOK ' 


In his new 24 page illustrated book, “¥ jealth and the W: 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply } nie healthebullding m Atl a 
our own home. Explains astonishing results in Constipation, 
nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and trouble and other 


FREE BOOK at once. 
it’s FREE. No cost-or obligation. Comes pos' 
SSSSSSS SHR TEE TEESE ESTES EEE HEES SS ESESRSS SHES SSSSS CeSSeeSseeeese 
THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 197-T. 
2 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Callf., U.S.A. Cons Oa 
igation, please 


Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or ob! 
send me postpaid, a copy of ‘‘Your Health and the Next 
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But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness; 
Matthew 6: 33 


and all these things shall be added unto you." 


Silent Bereans 


A congregation within a congregation 
are the Silent Bereans of Union Avenue 
Christian Church, St. Louis, Mo. Now in 
their 17th year, these deaf worshipers 
form one of the largest groups in the 
church and take an important part in its 
program. 

The group was organized by J. Brent 
Williams, a layman, who served as its 
first teacher. He was followed by Bar- 
clay Meadow, who led the class 12 years. 
Since its beginning, Mrs. A. O. Schneider, 
whose parents were deaf, has been inter- 
preter. In March, 1940, A. C. Abrams, 
graduate of Culver-Stockton College, was 
called as minister of the group. 

In addition to weekly services on Sun- 
day nights, the Silent Bereans sponsor a 
full fellowship program, including month- 
ly get-togethers where there are stunts, 
games, discussions, motion pictures and 
similar activities. 


God in Industry 


Guidance of an ever-present God, not 
luck, brought success to the Scott Avia- 
tion Corp., Lancaster, N. Y., Pres. Earl 
M. Scott told 200 employes. He was ex- 
plaining the weekly Monday morning 
Americanism devotions in the plant cafe- 
teria. Prayer, scripture reading, informa- 
tive talks by company officials comprise 
the program in which all employes par- 
ticipate. 


“Each time errors were made it seemed . 


that a Hand stronger than ours stepped 
in either to correct our errors or remove 
the difficulties caused by our judgment,” 
Scott said. 

Recent highlight was a talk by Lancas- 
ter’s blind village clerk, voicing the com- 
munity’s “happiness at having this type 
of industry.” The plant produces $2,000,- 
ooo worth of plane parts annually. 


Seagoing Circuit Rider 

Remember the circuit rider —the 
preacher on horseback who “brought re- 
ligion” to thousands living off the beaten 
track? He’s back again. But he’s traded 
his horse for a seaworthy, 83-foot Coast 
Guard Cutter. 

The seagoing circuit rider is Chaplain 
Frank R. Morton, Coast Guard Chaplain 
assigned to the Newport, R. I., Section of 
the First Naval District. 

“Tt was all pretty new to me,” said 
the former New Kensington, La., Luther- 


an preacher. “I wasn’t used to reaching 
my congregation by means of a boat. But 


’ 





U. 8S. Coast Guard 


Chaplain Frank R. Morton travels by boat. 


they don’t build many railroads to islands, 
so off I went—in picket boats, 83-footers, 
lifeboats, anything they had.” 

Being chaplain to Uncle Sam’s Coast 
Guardsmen “marooned” at out-of-the-way 
stations along the Rhode Island coast be- 
tween Watch Hill and Nantucket, is any- 
thing but monotonous. In foul weather or 
fair, Morton is on the job with his men. 
“Most of all,” he says, “they want some- 
one to talk to, someone to confide in.” 

Although “ridin’ the circuit” is a full 
week’s routine, Chaplain Morton found a 
way to unite all his men in a regularly- 
scheduled Sunday morning worship serv- 
ice. At 8:45, Coast Guardsmen in some 
go shore stations, men at island outposts 
and on patrol cutters at sea tune in to 
WPRO-Providence and listen. What’s 
more, they participate, for Chaplain Mor- 
ton has seen to it that each unit is sup- 
plied with mimeographed programs for 
the service. 


Kansas State College is to have a 
new, .non-denominational chapel. The 
building fund was started with a gift of 
$1,500 from an 1882 graduate, Mrs. Mat- 
tie Mails Coons, Manhattan, Kan., in 
memory of her son. The chapel will 
serve as a center for religious activity on 
the campus. 
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Rural Churches and Peace 


The brightest ray of hope for a perma- 
nent peace in the postwar world is the 
church, Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard told the 1944 graduates of Leb- 
anon Valley College at Annsville, Pa., in 
urging the church to strengthen its hold 
by becoming the center of the community 
in fact, rather than in theory. 

“Make the church the social and enter- 
tainment center of the community,” the 
Secretary declared. “Make it the focal 
point of discussion so the people can be 
informed. That is the way both democ- 
racy and the church can be strengthened. 

“The test of a man’s religion should be 
the whole life that he lives, not just 
one phase of it.” That is why, continued 
Wickard, “the church can’t go on serving 
itself. It must serve the community in 
which it is located, and must serve it in 
terms of modern life. Then, in the end, 
whatever makes the community stronger, 
makes the church stronger.” 

Referring to his lifetime association 
with the rural church, Secretary Wickard 
asserted they could be “strengthened tre- 
mendously by a thoroughgoing program 
of consolidation. This would doubtless 
mean cutting across denominational lines,” 
but added: “It seems to me to be the 
only salvation for the country church.” 


Scientists Elect 


Paul Stark Seeley, associate editor of 
the Christian Science Journal, Sentinel, 
and Herald was elected president of the 
Mother Church, the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. He 
succeeds Mrs. Daisette D. S. McKenzie, 
also of Cambridge, Mass. 

During Mr. Seeley’s term of office, the 
church will mark 50 years of world-wide 
growth since the establishment of the 
original church in Boston. In a half cen- 
tury it has increased from less than 100 
branches in two countries to 2,900 in 54 
countries. Christian Science, founded by 
Mary Baker Eddy at Lynn, Mass., in 1866, 
has more than 370,000 U. S. members. 


Sermonette 


God is first. In our thinking and 
doing, we must give Him first place. 
He originates and we cooperate. We 
are unable to determine when his co- 
operation begins. It holds good, how- 
ever, on all the levels of human life 
—the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual, 

As man cooperates with God, he 
lives the glory of God and comes into 
the consciousness of a progressive 
and inspiring self-realization, a des- 
tiny for which God intends him by 
creation and redemption—now and 
forever. 

Rev. E. J. Blekkink, D.D. 
Western Theological Seminary, Hol- 
land, Michigan 
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Flies Die for Science 


Executing 15,000 flies every day, then 
raising more flies to kill is a routine job 
in the insecticide laboratory of the Her- 
cules Powder Company. In a chamber 
designed for the biological and chemical 
experiments scientists are testing Thanite, 
a toxic agent specified by the U. S. Army 
for fly sprays. 

Thanite is a super-killer developed by 
Hercules chemists from turpentine and 
pine oil. Its discovery greatly relieved the 
critical shortage of raw materials used in 
manufacturing insecticides. Imports of 
both pyrethrin and rotenone, essential in- 
gredients for most insecticides, were re- 
stricted by the war. East Indies rotenone 
has been replaced by Latin American 
annual shipments of 34 million pounds. 

The Army specified Thanite for its 
sprays because of its killing power, safety 
to humans and livestock, economy. 


Freon Goes to War 


Americans are sweltering this summer 
because 80% of a-vital air conditioning 
material—freon—(refrigerant fluid) has 
been requisitioned by the Army. 

Freon is a major element (95%) of a 
pre-invasion bomb plurhmeted onto South 
Pacific tropiclands. Other components are 
sweet oil (3%) and arosal (2%), a deadly 
disinfectant. 

The bombs, about a foot in length and 
six to eight inches in diameter, dropped 
by planes ahead of Allied invaders, clear 
beachheads of mosquitoes and other ma- 
laria-bearing insects. Freon’s high expan- 
sion (5,000 times) spreads the sweet oil 
(to draw insects) and the insecticide (to 
kill them) over wide areas, minimizing 
the disease peril to the invading warriors. 


Testing Metal 


Invention of an ingenious machine 
which sends out sound waves, records 
their movements and can be used to 
measure the thickness of a piece of steel 
accessible on only one side or to expose 
hidden flaws in metal castings, is credited 
to Dr. Floyd A. Firestone, University of 
Michigan physicist. 

Explaining how his instrument utilizes 
echoes, Dr. Firestone says the device has 
been named the “supersonic reflecto- 
scope.” He predicts it will find many 
uses in industry, for “it will penetrate and 
thoroughly examine in one second a piece 
of steel five or ten feet long. He claims 
it will replace the slower X-ray now used 
in testing metals. 

“In testing a piece of metal,” explains 
Dr. Firestone, “this new type machine 
sends out sound waves. When these waves 
strike a flaw, they bounce back to the ma- 


chine. The time is recorded, and from 
this the exact location of the flaw can be 
figured.” 

A variation of this same principle was 
used by researchers in radar, 


Drunken Oysters 


Oyster shucking time can be reduced 
35% by getting the oysters “drunk” on 
carbonated water, Dr. H. F. Prytherch, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, reports. Lab- 
oratory experiments supported his state- 
ment. 

A shucking “novice” opened 150 shells 
in 20 minutes during one experiment. The 
oysters are soaked in carbonated water for 
five minutes. This relaxes their muscles 
and the shells can be opened easily. The 
carbonated water does not affect the pal- 
atability of the bivalve, 


Rocket Flying 


Rocket power enabling man to build a 
1500-mile-an-hour plane, whichwill whisk 
a businessman from a Buffalo breakfast 
to lunch in London and have him back in 
the United States by nightfall after an 
afternoon conference in the British capi- 
tal is a postwar probability, G. Edward 
Pendray, a founder and former president 
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of the American Rocket Society told Buf- 
falo civic leaders. 

“There is nothing fantastic about rock- 
et power any more,” Pendray said, “and 
the rocket is no longer an entertaining 
addition to a fireworks display. The jet 
propulsion motor, close kin to the rocket, 
has been brought to the point where both 
the U. S. and Britain are using it as the 
power plant for fighting planes. Gas tur- 
bines are maturing so rapidly that in a 
few years we may see them driving planes, 
locomotives, and electric generators.” 

Predicting many improvements will be 
necessary before that day comes, he de- 
clared that, in the meantime, it could be 
used effectively as a booster for conven- 
tionally-operated planes during takeoff. 


Magnetic Brake 


A new magnetic brake which will stop 
a one-eighth horsepower motor traveling 
at 16,000 revolutions per minute in less 
than six turns has been developed by 
Chester I. Hall, General Electric engineer. 

“A cork shoe and friction does the 
trick,” Hall said. Although it is called a 
magnetic brake, magnetism plays no part 
in the braking operation. Magnetism re- 
leases it, once the need for braking is 
removed. The motor is braked at all times, 
except when the current is applied. 

Hall compared performance of the 
brake on the motor to that of an auto- 
mobile, adding: “Stopping it within six 
turns would be the same as bringing a 
mile-a-minute auto to a stop in 2.73 feet.” 





NEW ELECTRON MICROSCOPE produced by RCA, simplified from earlier models, shows 


delicate construction of a mosquito’s wing (inset) offer it has been enlarged 16,000 times. 











INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 


AR 





Victory Model Handiweld Arc 






Welder operates from 110 
volta, A.C. or D.C. current 
same as other are welders 





higher priced: generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rods— 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 


erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a.“Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parte with the exception of a 
large jar and « small piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now. 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. FA-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 
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IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Brealheasy 


— Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 


MOTHER 


Doctors are very busy these days. Until he comes will you know 
what to do if, baby ae ny fev er? Dio’ theria? Infantile Paralysis? 
Searlet Fever he n? other ills? In such an emer- 
denoy. you need the MODE oR HOME PHYSICIAN written by 
a Sot etor in language anyone can understand. The most —_ 
book of its kind ever written. Over a Newest, up-tc 

mm net he oda. Send only $2.00. We pay posta; If not thrilled with 
value and usefulness. return book within 10. days and your money 
instantly refunded. 


KANSUL SALES, Dept. 2, P. O. Box 5443, Chicago 80, IM. 


California DATES! 


Fresh—Big—Luscious, 5 pounds $4.50 


Jumbo Georgia Pa 

8 50; Pure Orange Blossom Honey 
/ainuts, 5-poun A. - + 00; ees vactss Chee 

olates, 2-pound assorted box $2.00 elogine. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed! Send Cash 

Check to California Date Gardens. bene 1176-P, 

Palm Springs, California. 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to propose one = 

your invention. Secure “Patent Guide” 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY saneabon 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

437-D Adams Building Washington 4, D.C. 
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Spread American Democracy—Why 
don’t we lead in winning the peace, sell 
our kind of democracy to the world? 

We have forces in this country doing 
their best to create hate and distrust for 
our Allies. This is sabotage in the worst 
form during the prosecution of the war, 
and jeopardizing our chances of winning 
the war and a sound peace. If, as some 
claim, our Allies make certain agreements 
and then do as they please, all the more 
reason for us to go it alone and win the 
world to our form of government. 

Dr. A. S. Pringle, Spokane, Wash. 


Origin of Taps—Re article “Plastic 
Bugles and Taps” in Pathfinder of Feb. 21 
(p. 11), I would like to state that the 
original words and music are of unknown 
origin and are older than history. 

The ancient Greeks used them and they 
themselves did not know from whence 
they came. The words are: 

Love, good night 

Must thou go 

When the day and the night 
Need thee so? 

“All is well 

Hasten all to your rest.” 

It may be that Gen. Butterfield knew 
of the words and music and taught them 
to Bugler Norton. At any rate Taps does 
give one the sense of peace and rest, 
especially if one knows the original words. 

Herbert T. Bathey, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Bureaucratic Government—With ref- 
erence to your editorial on bureaucratic 
government (May 15), I think the great- 
est mistake that has ever been made in 
this country is when the 16th Amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted so as to 
allow income taxes. That gave the gov- 
ernment access to unlimited funds with 
the results along the lines mentioned. Of 
course Congress has been too liberal in 
granting powers to the executive depart- 
ment, but I would like to see a movement 
started for the repeal of the 16th Amend- 
ment so that the government would neces- 
sarily have to discard a lot of bureaus and 
agencies and trim its expenses in most 
every way. That would really be the only 
cure and effective way of dealing with the 
situation, ... 

H. L. Bryant, Pineville, Ky. 


* * € 


Cites Smith and Mills—Adam Smith 
wrote the Wealth of Nations 170 years 
ago; and John Stuart Mill wrote Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy 100 years ago. 
These books were written a long time ago. 
They are based on private ownership of 
property and what is termed free enter- 
prise. Mr. Mill wrote on industrialism as 


Between Ourselves 
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he found it and not entirely as he would 
have had it be. There has been so little 
actual change in political economy that 
Mr. Roosevelt avers that Mr. Mill’s essay 
is the most profound explanation of po- 
litical economy ever written. Mr. Mill 
points out that under private ownership 
the taxation of the class who own or have 
property to directly support the poor 
“would engross the whole income of the 
country; the payers and receivers would 
be melted down into one mass. . . every- 
thing which places mankind above a nest 
of ants or a colony of beavers, having in 
the meantime perished.” 

The policy must meet the condition 
of private ownership and free enterprise. 
The Sermon on the Mount would not en- 
tirely fit the industrialism we operate 
under. Suppose the bank should attempt 
to transact business on a plan like this: 
“Give to him that asketh thee; and from 
him that would borrow of thee, turn not 
thou away?” 

Bruce L. Keenan, Tahlequah, Okla. 
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McGuffey and Juvenile Delinquency 
—I come to the support of Edwin A. 
Gaddis of Altamont Public School, (Path- 
finder May 8th) and emphatically dis- 
agree with the Editor’s comment. 

Yes, something breeds juvenile delin- 
quency, and if modern education fails as 
a conditioner and molder of society and 
morals, the churches also have failed. 

May I point out that it is environment 
that molds character and our national 
life. It is environment, and particularly 
the war environment that is breeding 
juvenile delinquency today, and until that 
environment is altered neither schools nor 
religion will have any real effect. 

F. R. Scott, Roche Harbor, Mich. 


Home, school, church are all part of the 
juvenile’s environment. The school’s part 
is proportionately great. 


x * 


‘ More of Mareseydoats—A short time 
ago you published an article on Maresey- 
doats and defined a doe as “the female of 
any species of which the male is called.a 
buck.” In lighter vein, I would inquire 
if the wife of a buck private should then 
be known as Private Doe? 

Z. M. Joy Davis, Fremont, Mich. 


* & & 


A Lincoln Cupboard—I read with 
much interest in your paper of March 13 
concerning a corner cupboard made by 
Abe Linceln and thought it might interest 
you to know that I have one exactly like 
it. It is also made of walnut and fitted 
with wooden pegs. ... 

Amos Bremer, Metropolis, Ill. 
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AIR-FLOW 
ARCH-EZURS 


@ For Fallen Arches 

© Burning Callouses 

© Distressed Feet 

@ and Cushion Comfort 





Brain Teaser 


Contributed (with solution) by N. A. 
Sparhawk, San Francisco, Calif. 

If 36 men in 28 days of 8 hours each 
can build a wall 680 feet long, 12 feet 
high and 34 inches thick, how long will be 
the wall 24 feet thick and 1o feet high 
that 24 men can build in 15 days of 10 
hours each? 


Solution to -last week’s 

Let X equal inner edge of cube (in 
inches). Then X? equals one side of cube. 
Hence, 2(6X*)-+-4(12X)+ 64 (sides, 
edges and corners of cube) = 2368 cu, in. 
(the cubic content of the board). By 
solving the quadratic equation X=12, 
and X*=1728 cubic inches, or one cubic 
foot, the capacity of the box. 

(Proof: Outer edge of cube is 16 inches. 





HERE’S OUR LATEST DEVELOPMENT 
IN A MODERN SUPPORT 


QUR LEADER $22. 


This Is Our Fomous DE LUXE AIR FLOW ADJUSTABLE 
ARCH-EZUR Sold from Coast to Coast. It is Made with Both 
Metotorsal ond Longitudinel ARCH — So It Con Be AD. 
JUSTED for Different Feet ond Worn In Any Type Shoe. 
Send today — give shoe size — and advise 
whether for men or women. We pay postage 
if money accompanies the order. 
Cc. H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 
_ 4014 Grand, Dept. 36-A Kansas City, Mo. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 








NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a | and 16°=4096—1728= 2368 cubic inches. ) 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily Note: The many “fans” who ques- 


applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 


tioned the solution of the May 22 Brain 
Teaser are informed that both problem 
and solution are apparently incomplete, 
if not impossible. This was not contrib- 
uted by a reader, but taken from our usu- 
ally dependable reservoir. 


She Didn’t Get The Points! 


Old Mother Hubbard drooled at her cup- 
board 
Complete with well over her ration, 
An OPA inspector 
Stopped in to check her 
You can reach her at the Third Precinct 
Station! 





washed and scrubbed. Each application 
lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C.O.D. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 S. Hill St-Dept. 360 -Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—“‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance”’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 42-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., e., Chicago 11, il. 11, 












Helen G. Sutin 
















@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
+ « « When copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange, N .J.,U.S.A. 
pla 


L re) PS Ss E Just use 


Cuticura 
DANDRUFF pete 
HELP RELIEVE CUTICURA 


Ointment 
1T QUICKLY, 
SOAP & OINTMENT 


according to 
directions. 
EASY, SIMPLY. 
Mane SU iT YOURS PLAN 
Earn CASH Showing to Friends! 


Wulte at once if you want this fine made-to-meas- 
ure suit! = can get it by tak a few orders 
to $10.00 518. in a day. Your 
© more © Pioneer 3— 


pricea, wAleo to-meseare, ay nosy guite at HPAES 
80 es ine o iO tod 

MP 
~ hy rite today for or eREE a 


at ye yor 
ome TAILORING COMPANY 
Congress and Throop Streets, Dept. F -1063, Chicago, 7, m1. 


Private Hambo—I sure don’t like our 
New Top Kick! They say his reputation 
is questionable. 

Private Sambo—Questionable? Say, 
ain’t any doubt about it! 





there 








Yardbird Ben—You say you had a swell 
time at the nite club on your furlough in 
your home town? 

Yardbird Hen—Yeah! Swell to be on my 
old scamping grounds once more! 


Strong Medicine 


She was one of those nagging wives. 

One night she attended a lecture on “A 
Smiling Face Wins Through.” The lecture 
so impressed her that she decided to try 
an experiment. Consequently, when her 
husband came down to breakfast the next 
morning he was met by a beaming wife— 
and no nagging words for being late. 

For a moment he stood dumfounded in 
the doorway, then collapsed. “Holy. cow!” 
he mumbled weakly. “She’s got lockjaw!” 











$ EASE CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder 





WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville Pa. 
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6 YEAR SHAVE roven' ue kit Shy $1 


A $1 Kit * My giant 60c tube Genuine BELLO Abra- compe 

sivestrop Paste enews any = surface, gives 

uncanny blade vejevenntion jie, seoret Danish in the Be 
a. 6 year ty . Ay i ay Touch-Up blades. 

Abrasivestro oP — ON = -¥ 


illustrated picture book et 
‘The truth about 
time.” *Blade sto: 


Postman only $1. splual e BE 
o Ltd. F Fr Gardner 

Lane. 8. Or send $5.95 for ‘BELLO Hiade-a-Year 
) as SE Sharpener and $1 K Money Back 






































“T TRIED EVERY LAXATIVE 
| COULD FIND!” 


Happy at Finding Relief 
With Cereal Food! 








If you’ve often despaired of find- 
ing lasting relief—read this un- 
solicited letter! 

“I cannot forgive myself for not trying 
your KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN many 
years ago. My constipation kept me busy 
digging in for money to pay for laxa- 
tives. I tried every one I could find, but 
got only slight relief. I have been eating 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN for three weeks 
now, and am as regular as can be!” Mr. 
Thomas Lewis, 805% Fourth Avenue, N., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Scientists say one common cause 
of constipation is lack of sufficient 
“cellulosic” elements in the diet! 
But Nature hasmade KELLOGG’S 
ALL-BRAN one of her most effec- 
tive sources of these important 
elements? They help the friendly 
colonic flora fluff up and prepare 
the colonic contents for easy, nat- 
ural evacuation. KELLOGG’S 
ALL-BRAN is not a purgative! 
Doesn’t “sweep you out”! It’s a 
gentle-acting, “regulating” food! 


If you have constipation of this 
net eat KELLOGG’S ALL- 
BRAN regularly with milk and 
fruit, or mixed with other cereals. 
Drink plenty of water. See if you, 

too, don’t get real help! Insist on 
peso ALL-BRAN, made only 
o Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. 
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Tu LIPS’ ps 


‘ORDER NOW 
PAY NEXT FALL 























«» Writes: 






en —_ } -- for the first 
er FREE if youact NOW. Send no 
ONEY unless you wish t« 





















MLL STATIOWERY: ‘ 


¥ Na & Address Elegant! 
& 20 Matching 


only 25c! Or for $1. 00 you L.otonoes 
free of extra charge—or 5 wonderful 
sets inall! Business or personal style. 
Send one anmsoer Sve diaeventnames 
on $1.00 order. Money back guaran- 
tee. Order now! Supply limited. 
Western Stationery Ce., Dept. 202-F, 
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Postwar Plans Begin on Main Street 


ROUBLE with all the postwar plans being hullooed around 

is that, to most of us, they seem so far away. Postwar, we 
are told by the high-and-mightys, means the good-life for 
Peiping and vast-new-concepts for Peru, and maybe a new air- 
port for Omaha. Main Street, they insinuate, will go along 
just about as it has been, with the WPA cgming back to take 
over the old Post-office Building, and Greenburger’s Depart- 
ment Store putting on a $1.29 sale of cottor. dresses again, and 
maybe town meeting arguing about an air-conditioning unit for 
the mayor’s office. The big stuff, they say, will only affect 
folks who live in the pages of geography books. 

Or will it? 

Could it be that postwar plans might actually start right at 
the corner of Main & Center Streets, in Ourtown? 

The young men will come back looking for a better Ourtown 
like the one they remembered in their dreams. Envisioned from 
foxholes at Anzio, Cassino, Guadalcanal and Myitkyina, Our- 
town became glorified and took on a grandeur that mustn’t be 
let down. 

Planning now, along Main and Center Streets and out into 
Arch and Maple and Butternut, we can start to build our own 
postwar world here at home, then let the boys carry the job 
through to their dream’s fulfillment after the war. 

Let’s just look at three things along Main Street . . . Our- 
town’s newspaper, Ourtown’s hotel and Ourtown’s theatre. If 
ever there were businesses that could, and should, be home 
enterprises, it is these three. Yet, through all our memory and 
experience, they have always struggled against adversity, mak- 
ing their way by main strength and awkwardness, rather than 
cooperative effort or community pride. 

Wayback, 50 years ago, people used to spend money in Our- 
town. Mrs. Lewis, who had a barrel of money earned by her 
late husband in the lumber business, built the once-beautiful 
and still impressive Lewis Block on Main Street. Old Man 
Packard, who had a parcel of fine farms he had acquired not 
always with grace and a prayer, made up to his townsfolk by 
building the Packard House, the monumental pile of cutstone 
and marble across from the railroad depot. Old Fred Hart 
created The Ourtown Sentinel and his editorial sarcasm, his 
steel-cold sense of fair-play, his faith in Truth still surround 
us. The playground behind the Central School, the macadam 
parking lots across from Courthouse Square, a dozen laws in 
city and county statutes . . . these are Fred Hart’s memorials, 
built in the days when Ourtown was proud to be OURtown. 

Twenty or 30 years ago, a change came. Folks with money 
began to invest it away from home. Dr. Ferris, who made a 
lot of money and married more, spent his dough building a 
4o-story hotel in Metropolis, a hotel that most of our people 
have never seen, and money that the good Doctor hasn’t seen 
again, either. Lawyer Brooks thought irrigation in Colorado 
was an investment, which erased more cash than he left in 
his will. 

You could go on with the list . . . people who, somehow, got 
the idea that it was very much superior in policy and practice 


to put their money in interest, or on paper, far away from 
Ourtown’s problems. The town, somehow, got sick. We all 
got the idea we were has-beens. 

We did, that is, until last year when the boys got us to 
thinking and the thinking gave us courage. It began with the 
letters from Dr. Ferris’ nephew, a nice young fellow who went 
straight from Yale to the Army. His forwarding address is 
the San Francisco postoffice. You know what that means. All 
his letters talked about, his mother told us, were the “good old 
days” in Ourtown. Not a stitch about Yale, or the “four 
freedoms,” or the destiny-of-man. He asked about the ice 
cream sociables, the swimming pool at Harding’s Grove, the 
tulip beds on the courthouse lawn, and the program planned 
for this year’s high school band concerts. Old Man Packard's 
daughter said her boy wrote the same sort of letters from 
Africa. And Mrs. Arbotsio, the produce dealer’s wife, said she 
was getting more of it from her son, Victor, in the Aleutians. 

It got us to thinking... We were alive, after all. Perhaps we 
could start to build Ourtown up to their dreams. Not with big 
factories, or showy monuments, or new postoffices, but by our- 
selves. It got underway when the Barnes sisters decided to 
retire from school-teaching and invest their savings in the 
movie house that had closed down the street. They fixed the 
place up, did what they could with wartime supplies, signed up 
for some good pictures, and opened the doors. Everybody 
knew everybody else. It was fun buying a 35c ticket from 
Caroline Barnes, with just a feeling about you that she might 
lay the ticket down and ask you to name eight states located 
in the Corn Belt. We all go to the movies. And Ourtown gets 
a lift every time we go, because it is an Ourtown enterprise, 
better and friendlier than any movie theatre we’ve ever had. 

Next thing we knew, the Widow Ballard was investing all 
her husband’s insurance money in the Packard House. She 
fixed it up with chintz and stuff, and put some honest-to-good- 
ness American food on the restaurant menus. Now, the Rotary 
Club, the Kiwanis and the League of Women Voters hold all 
their meetings there. Traveling salesmen look a lot happier 
than they used to. Well-fed, rested traveling salesmen are 
nicer to do business with. 

Then, Harry Klotz who used to run the auto sales agency, 
moved in as editor of The Sentinel. Said he’d always wanted to 
be a newspaper man, anyway. So he up and bought it from 
the city people who operated it. Harry was born and brought 
up here. He knows local problems, and can call everybody by 
his or her first name. He’s a fearless cuss, too. The old fellows 
say he reminds them a lot of Fred Hart. There’s hardly a week 
that Harry isn’t standing up to shout about something good, 
and something constructive, that Ourtown can do for itself. 

That’s the idea. It’s all happened within the past year. It 
can, and will, go on. Ourtown can be OURtown after the war. 
We, and our veteran sons and brothers, will build a finer Our- 
town and make it strong and make it proud and make it 
friendly. There can be something in this postwar world... 
for all of us. 
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The radios that CLARION will offer in the post-war era will 
be as fine as engineering and mechanical skill can conceive or 
money can buy. 

Styled right—built right—and priced right—it will pay you 
to put a reminder string on your finger today so that on some 
still unknown tomorrow you may go to your favorite retailer 
to see the CLARION set you have in mind. 

Your CLARION dealer will be able to supply you with the 
radio you want and need—whether a table model, portable, 
battery set, console or radio-phonograph. 


All these will have exquisite tonal quality and accurate 





selectivity. Somewhere in the CLARION line you'll find the 


' s 
RADI O type of set you are looking for, at a pleasing price. 
Watch for CLARION when Peace removes all merchandis- 


y, ing barriers. 
‘ WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


4640 WEST HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 





SMOTHER FLAME WITH FOG i 
THE FMC HIGH-PRESSURE WAY ie 
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10° BELOW ZERO! When this semi-bungalow caught fire on an ex- 14 MILES AWAY! This large two-story farmhouse was all ablaze, 


ceptionally cold night, every other pumper in the neighborhood front and rear, when the FMC Fog Fire Fighter arrived. Two 
was frozen up. FMC High-Pressure Fog quickly extinguished the low-pressure pumpers had failed to stop the flames with 1,800 
fire, throughout the entire building, with only 400 gallons of water. gallons of water. The FMC unit put out the fire with 400 gallons. 






























FMC 800 LB. HIGH-PRESSURE FOG 
HAS REVOLUTIONIZED 
MODERN FIRE-FIGHTING TECHNIQUE! 


Fight your fires the modern way — with FMC High- 
Pressure Fog. It will help you do a faster, better job! 


The reason? The FMC High-Pressure Pump delivers 
and maintains 800 lbs. pump pressure—more than 
600 Ibs. nozzle pressure. This, high pressure gives | 
you a combination of finely-atomized water and 

high velocity — just what you need to cool and 

smother flame. Less than 600 Ibs. nozzle pressure is 

correspondingly less effective. 


Fires are put out from 10 to 35 times faster—with 
little or no water damage. 
| 


Get the facts. You owe it to yourself to find out all 
about this new and revolutionary fire-fighting 
technique. 

Right now—the Armed Forces are taking most of 
the production of FMC High-Pressure Fog Fire 
Fighters. But—start planning now! Be ready to 
modernize just as soon as civilian needs can be met. 


- 


STANDARD FMC FOG FIRE FIGHTER. 
A self-contained fire-fighting unit. 
Carries its own water supply and 
complete fire-fighting uipment. 
Provides two guns of 30 gallons 
each at 600 ibs, nozzle pressure. 


FMC 97 HIGH-PRESSURE FOG FIRE FIGHTER 


CAN BE-MOUNTED ON MOST STANDARD TRUCK CHASSIS 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
738 HAZEL ST NG 4, MICH. > __—OBEAN-CUTLER DIVISION, 438 JULIAN ST.. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


BUILDERS OF BEAN HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 





